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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1824. 


Assets exceed £30,000,000. 








LIONEL N. DE ROTHSCHILD, O.B.E., Chairman. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES are issued for Buildings and for Contents of 
Dwelling Houses. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The “ ALLIANCE” in its FAMILY PROTECTION POLICY offers Lump Sum 
and Instalment Benefits in one contract, and in addition, at the option 
of the proposer, will grant an entirely new Bonus-return Benefit. 


MOTOR INSURANCE 


The Company’s MOTOR POLICIES are framed on broad and generous lines and 
comprise all the most modern developments of Motor Insurance. 





The: “ Alliance” has transacted business successfully and progressively for more 
than 100 years, and it offers a complete insurance sérvice--Fire, Life, Accident, 
Marine, etc. .To be under-insured in any direction means a small present saving, but 
when a claim arises it may involve serious loss. See that your insurances are 
adequate before it is too late. Full information will be supplied on application to 


any of the Company’s Agents or Establishments, 
A. Levine, General Manager. 
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Houses and Properties 





1/6 per 
line after 


3 lines : 
for 5/- : 





TOWN & COUNTRY 


For Sale or To Le 








HARRODS. 


*Phone (Estate Office only) Ken. 1490. 




















HOUSES. 


of distinction for entertaining. 





RESIDENCE 















HYDE PARK. 


Of the Country type, having bedrooms on two floors, and 
five spacious reception rooms, and Winter Garden on 
the ground fioor. 

16 bed., 4 bath, excellent white tiled offices. 
_ world garden at rear with lawns, mulberry trees, 

























‘The residence is centrally heated, 
and most easily run. 

To be let for 7 years or possibly longer, including fitted 
furniture. Recommanded by 

HARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton-rd. $.W.1 







beautifully fitted, 








AN OPPORTUNITY. 
WILTON-CRESCENT. 


Medium-sized Residence in this choice position for sale 
at a low price. 
9 bed., 2 bath, 4 reception, light offices. 
rooms over, 
Price £4,500 for long lease, 
Sole Agents, 
HARRODS LTD., 








Garage, with 


62-64 Brompton-road, §.W. 1. 










BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS, 


HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 
NEAR HEATH, 
A “HART” built, Trust, Leasehold RESIDENCE, 
non-basement ; choice position on three floors only. 
At a bargain PRICE £4,350 only for quick sale ; 6 bed, 
8 ground floor reception, lounge hall, bathroom, excellent 
Offices; garden; room for garage. Lease 72 years. 
Moderate ground-rent, 
Immediate inspection advised by Owner's 
Sole Agents 
HARRODS LTD 








, 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. 

















CHELSEA, BARGAIN. 
OMPACT RESIDENCH in retired situation : 
2 reception, bathroom, kitchen, ete. ; 
ani gas; in good decorative order, 
Vniy £850 ; 10 years’ lease; ground-rent £8 10s. p.a. 
HARRODS LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, 5.W. 1 


8-4 bed, 
electric light 








HASLEMERE 

EASY REACH OF TOWN AND COMMONS. 

Superior pre-War Country Residence. Rural views ; 
8 rec., 7 beds, 2 baths, excellent offices ; main services, 
central heating. Garage. Delightful Garden 3 acres. 
Tennis. Good order ; built for owner, Price reasonable 
quick sale.-—REGLD. C, 8. EVENNETT, Haslemere (Tel.10), 
Also at Hindhead and Farnham. 













eon and COODEN HOUSES. 
ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.I. Tel., 351 Bexhill. 
The only Local Estate Agent a native of the town, 





WHY WASTE TIME 
viewing unsuitable houses ? The home you require in the 
district of your choice can be secured by using our com- 
Jlete and inclusive designing and building service. 
rite our Advisory Dept. for free illustrated brochure 
“Pp” with particulars, 
UNIVERSAL HOUSING CO., LTD., RICKMANSWORTH. 











THE GREATEST BARGAIN OF THE YEAR, 


HAMPSHIRE 
PERFECTLY APPOINTED and 
A equipped country RESIDENCE in perfect repair. 
here are 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 4 tiled bathrooms, &c., 
complete offices, all on two floors, Garage, stabling, 
conservatory, walled tennis lawn. Delightful grounds of 
3% acres. Central heating, gas, electric light. Awaiting 
instant occupation without a penny’s expense. Price 
£2,650 or best offer, FREEHOLD.—Full details from 
~ pero ge BOOTH & SHEPHERD, Basingstoke (and 
Yeovil). 


completely 












SURREY & SUSSEX. 
ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND, &c. 
OR Property Large and Small, including — the 

beautiful Worth and Balcombe’ Forest District, 

A, T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.L.P.A. 


(For over 20 years with Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley) 
ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 
(’Phone Crawley 328.) 
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Testimonial 





A leading London Estate 
Agent writes : 
Oct. 10th, 1933. 
THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 


The Spectator. 


We enclose “copy” for 


advertisement in next week’s issue. 


an 


You may be interested to know 
that we have received some en- 
quiries to the advertisements already 
inserted, and we hope this may 


lead to business being done. 
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Ideal 
RE 


13 bed. ; 2 acres; 
accepted for this DELIGHTFUL 
CHARACTER and HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Illustrated particulars from COX & MARTIN, 





An OUTSTANDING PROPOSITION 


for 


HOTEL COMPANIES & TRUSTS. 


A FAMOUS HOUSE 
in situation, accommodation and amenities fop 


SIDENTIAL or CLUB PURPOSgs, 


LOW FIGURE £4,200 FREEHO OLD 
HOME OF 





King’ 


Stone House, Kingston-upon-Thames, 





and G 


* Clilf 


Mortgage arranged it desired.—Apply, 


ST. AUSTELL BAY, PAR, 
S. CORNWALL. 


ELIGHTPUL MARINE RESIDENCE,—One-and. 

half 
garden ; 

central heating, 


acres 
garage ’ 
electric light. 
olf Links 500 yards, 


magnificent sea 
5 bedrooms, h. and c¢., 2 baths, 
St. Austell’ Bay Hotel 
To be SOLD, fully furnished, 
L ‘ADY COLLINS, 
House,” St. Austell Bay, Cornwall. 


views ; beautiful 





UR 


small 


trees 


good 
nade 


Stops, 


GENTLY REQUIRED IN WEST SUSSEX, 


OUSE OF CHARACTER, old or modern, must stand 


high and have good view; 
area, say 2 or 3 acres, 


8-10 bedrooins and 4 
would be sufficient, but 


purchaser ’attac hes great importance to having ‘largo 


and if possible ornamental lake or stream. A 

rice will be paid for a suitable place and inspection 

immediately.—-Please write or telephone JAcKsoy 
16 Queen Street, Mayfair. Gros. 3344°, 





bath, 


MUST BE SOLD. 


gardens ? acre. 
EVENNETT, F.A.I1.—HASLEMERE (Tel. 
Hindhead and Farnham, 


ADJOINING LOVELY COMMONS, 


* WOODSIDE COTTAGE” 


GRAYSHOTT, HINDHEAD 


A Lady’s Country Cottage built for own occupation, 
Picked position, quiet without isolation ; 


2 rec., 4 bed, 
Main services, radiators, inexpensive, 
Recommended.—Apply REGINALD C. 8, 
10), and at 


offices. 





weekly. 
DEPT., 





With attendance, 


SPEND THE WINTER ABROAD 


LAS PALMAS 
(CANARY ISLANDS). 
FURNISHED FLAT TO LET 
(OWNED BY ENGLISHMAN). 


until March inclusive. 34 guineas 
Full details available from the ESTATE 
The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 











HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


READY FOR OCCUPATION. 

















WILLETT - BUILT 

CHOICE POSITION 

ON HIGH GROUND. 

5 BED ROOMS, 2 BATH ROOMS. 

38 RECEPTION ROOMS, 

SPACIOUS HALL. 

EXCELLENT ‘OFFICES, 

LARGE GARDEN. 

SPACE FOR GARAGE, 

DECORATIONS TO SUIT 

PURCHASER. 

For particulars of this and other houses 
apply :— 

WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 
Sloane Square, 8.W.1. 
(Telephone ; Sloane 8141.) 

Local Office :-— 


137A, Finchley Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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IN 45 WEEKLY PARTS 


FOR THE FIRST TIME THE 


FAMOUS SHORTER OXFORD 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY NOW APPEARS IN PART FORM. HITHERTO 
PUBLISHED IN TWO EXPENSIVE VOLUMES, THIS GREAT WORK 
IS NOW BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. NEVER BEFORE 
HAS A BOOK OF GREATER WORTH BEEN MADE AVAILABLE TO 
THE GENERAL READER IN A FORM SO READILY ACCESSIBLE. 


The SHORTER OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY is adapted from the famous 
parent Dictionary, The Oxford English 
Dictionary—the greatest completed Diction- 
ary in any language—representing over fifty 
years’ work of a chosen staff of Editors, first 
among them the late Sir James Murray— 
compiled and edited from materials amount- 
ing to over five million quotations derived 
from English Works of literature and records 
of all kinds. The abridged SHORTER 
OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY presents 
therefore, a quintessence of those vast 
materials. 


This is an opportunity not to be missed. 
The scope of the SHORTER OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY goes beyond. all 
other dictionaries. It gives the history as 
well as the meaning of words; it illustrates 
by quotations the actual usage of words in 
their proper sense. It explains common 
idiomatic phrases, proverbial sayings, etc. 


PART | 


ON SALE TO-DAY 


It furnishes guidance to the correct spelling 
of such words as are often spelt in more than 


one way; so also it indicates correct 
pronunciation. 
® © 8 


If you have a dictionary you will want this 
one to supplement it. It is so much more 
comprehensive than other dictionaries and 
is so up-to-date. The Oxford Press will 
shortly publish a large supplementary 
volume to The Oxford English Dictionary, 
made up entirely of the many new words and 
phrases of the present century. The matter 
in this new volume has been used in the 
preparation of the SHORTER OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, so that it is without 
question thoroughly up-to-date. 

& ® e 
The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
is a priceless possession now put within the 
reach of the man of moderate means. It 
ranks as a standard work for office, home 
and library. 


1/= 


GEORGE NEWNES LIMITED 


Obtainable at all Newsagents, Bochetalls and Bookshops, or post free 1/2 each part from 
George Newnes, Ltd., 8-11 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 





COP > ogee 





Geo. Newnes, Lid. 
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ROYAL 
SOLDIERS DAUGHTERS’ 
HOME 


65 ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 


For the Maintenance, Clothing and Education of Daughters 
of Soldiers, whether Orphans or not, 





Founded Incorporated 
1W8S5 1923 
Chairman: 
Palrons: 


Field-Marshal_ Sir 

tlaud = = Jacob, 

GCE. GCS. 
C:M.G, 


Their Majesties 
The King and 
Queen, 





LAST JOINED 



































The Children are trained for Domestic Service and in special cases 
for Trades. Admission between the ages of six and eleven years, by 
approval of the Committee. Age of departure, seventeen, when’ a 
situation is guaranteed to them and they are supplied with an outfit. 


GENEROUS GIFTS. . Annual Subscriptions and Donations urgently 
invited and thankfully received by the ‘Secretary, Major H. S. Marshall, 
D.S.0., at the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3, or the Hon. 
Treasurer, Lloyds Bank, Ltd. (Cox's and King’s Branch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 



























said = 
Sir HERBERT BARK p %° 
- 3 : — 
. « « including some of the 
most famous in Europe, tryin 
to find a perfectly comfortable 
healthy and sightly shoe . [EADIN 
one that I could put on and wear immediately, | failed Euro 
signally in my quest.” = Heal! 


The search was continued, until at last the distinguish) | A SP2¢ 
specialist in manipulative surgery had a shoe built to his 


° . Mrpptt 
own design. This shoe proved so comfortable that the Dem 
makers obtained Sir Herbert’s permission to make it fy [| Dr. 
everybody. hed 


The Sir Herbert Barker Shoe is now being made = 
also for women. Supplies are obtainable from Charles , a 
Baber, Ltd., 302-308 Regent Street, London, W.|. — “R 
Mulholland’s, 410, Holloway Road, N.7; and fron 


: mi The 

agents in all large cities and towns. Con 
Send postcard for interesting Booklet describing Sj: , 
Herbert Barker’s search for his ideal shoe. Tar 7 
Tue ( 


Dept. 7, Norvic Shoe Co., Art ( 
Northampton. 





ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PRESIDENT—-THE Most Hon, Tne 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 


Medical Superintendent: Dantev F, Rampaut, M.A., M.D, 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grcunds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the appayatus for thé most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
{or bio-chemical, bacteriological; and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. ~ 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables dre supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 











At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts: (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 


For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 


(Telephone: No, 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 
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Or Arsciatmed 


This is the wonderful new biscuit 
everyone is talking about. It has 
a delightful flavour. 


MADE ON LY BY ; Pc 
CARR'S : 
OF CARLISLE th 


IN CO-OPERATION WITH lin 


BIRD'S OF BIRMINGHAM © Jf 


Obtainable at all leading grocers 






EMEMBRANCE 
DAY 





* 
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News of the Week 


N every external ground the fall of the Daladier 
Cabinet—in many, ways the best France had had 
since the, War- is deplorable. Once more a critical inter- 
national situation has been subordinated to an internal 
issue involving voters’ pockets. The Frenchman’s pro- 
verbial thrift does him credit, but his reluctance to pay 
taxes isa less happy aspect of the same trait. Thanks to 
it, M. Daladicr has fallen between two stools. The Right 
voted against him on political grounds and the Left (apart 
from M. Renaudel’s dissident Socialists) on the cuts in 
civil servants’ salaries, The question now is not so much 
whether M. Sarraut or anyone else can form a govern- 
ment, and if so how long it will last, as whether France 
can stay on gold. Inflation will have disastrous conse- 
quences to the extensive rentier class, who were brought 
near ruin when the franc was devalued seven years ago, 
and the social consequences of such a move might be 
serious. But if the Chamber refuses to face its respon- 
sibilities and balance the budget there may be no alterna- 
tive. The Socialists of the Blum school are completely 
intractable, and a government leaning more to the Right 
and including M. Ilandin and his group seems inevitable. 

But its expectation of life will be poor. 

ok * * * 

Postponement with Persistence 

The Bureau of the Disarmament Conference reached 
& wise decision on Wednesday in resolving to adjourn 
the formal meetings of the Conference for six weeks, 
In view of Germany’s action and the fall of M. Daladier’s 
government in France some breathing space was clearly 
necessary. ‘The interval decided on leaves time for the 
ar to clear, but avoids the discouraging delay .which 
an adjournme nt till after Christmas would inv oly e. The 
six ‘weeks, moreov er, are not to be wasted, The bureau, 
or standing committee, of the Conference will remain 


in session at Geneva to take in hand. a revision of the 
British draft convention in the light of proposals made 
since the draft was first brought forward. There are 
great advantages in that plan: The British. draft: is 
still the best basis, but it needs strengthening at various 
points, and its whole provisions must be resurveyed 
in the light of the moral compulsion resting on the 
Conference to produce a plan that shall meet Germany’s 
reasonable claims for equality whether Germany abandons 
Geneva or not. And the fact that all the Great 
Powers are members of the bureau will give full oppor- 
tunity for those informal contacts which may rightly 
supplement, but cannot with advantage replace, the 
formal meetings of the Conference and its various com- 
mittees. The decisions reached on Wednesday. were 
the best possible in the circumstances, 
* ee a 

Mr. Roosevelt and the Dollar 

The least reasonable attitude for his ** so-called inter- 
national bankers ”’ to assume after President Roosevelt's 
monetary declaration was one of surprise. His com- 
modity dollar has been his one unchanging and proc ‘laimed 
objective—at the election, the World Conference, and 
now. He is an opportunist in method, not in principle. 
But his managed currency, fixed by an infinite deflation 
and inflation to keep the price-level stable and the 
creditor-debtor relation healthy, is a long-distance aim. 
First he must raise general prices to their prosperous 
1926 level, and particular kinds of prices to something 
like 1926 equilibrium.. That will be far harder than the 
currency-management that follows, in which Sweden has 
successfully experimented for two years. He has tried 
codes and is now trying credit inflation to regain the old 
he has suggested that the next method will be price- 
Currency- 


6s 


level : 
fixing,.of which oil has becn given a foretaste, 
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inflation is still up his sleeve. To pacify the farmers who 
have demanded it and are now on strike he has reminded 
them of his final aim, which involves it. He is a nation- 
alist. Foreign is nothing to him compared with internal 
trade, so he is willing to abandon exchange stability for 
American business confidence. 

* * * * 

Yet not quite. The farmers are exporters and therefore 
the one class who need exchange stability. This partly 
explains the emphasis on gold throughout his speech. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation were the buyers 
in the first new Government gold market last Wednesday, 
and gold is to be bought and sold on the world market. 
Clearly, therefore, the President is aiming at an exchange 
equalization system in which gold will be used along with 
currency to keep the dollar externally static over long 
periods when its internal value is static only in terms of 
all commodities. There is also a psychological purpose 
in enwrapping the commodity dollar in “ gold talk.” 
The fourth Liberty Loan conversion will take six months 
and can only succeed on a trusted currency. Currency 
is trusted, strangely, for its gold-value alone, and its gold- 
value is for America its exchange-value against gold 
currencies. If he can keep that exchange-value, which 
depends on world-opinion and American control, some- 
thing like stable through a huge gold-reserve his con- 
version will succeed, foreign trade is possible ; and he will 
still ke able to develop a managed currency. That, 
however, it is vital to remember, the President has not 
yet power to launch. He can devalue up to 50 per cent. 
in terms of gold and inflate to a limit. The external 
value of the dollar has dropped further than American 
prices have risen, yet he must raise them quite 50 per 
cent. What will he do when the external value drops 
below 50 per cent. and the dollar is exchanged at an 
official rate ? For an official rate is necessary to restore 


foreign confidence. 
* e* 8 


A Staged Election 

The apparent zest with which both the German leaders 
and their followers plunge into the make-believe of the 
referendum and General Election of November 12th is a 
phenomenon which only students of abnormal national 
psychologies could explain. Herr Hitler is apparently 
satisfied in all seriousness that the results of a poll in 
which the electors can only vote for candidates of one 
colour, after a campaign in which, of course, the Press, 
the platform and the radio are the agents of the dominant 
party, and no opposition voice of any kind can be raised, 
will impress the world with a demonstration of Germany’s 
unity and. resolve. So the solemn sham is to be played 
out. The official policy must be deduced as best it can 
from the emotional election-specch delivered by Herr 
Hitler on Tuesday. In fact the speech contained no 
policy. There was the usual, and quite intelligible, 
assertion of Germany’s demand for equality, without 
any clear definition of what that was to mean. There 
was a rather cryptic reference to the Polish Corridor and 
another suggestion, significantly applauded, of an 
approach to France. But the speech seemed calculated 
mainly to whip up a national feeling that was running 
quite sufficiently high already. We can only wait now 
till the November 12th programme has been duly carried 
through and the dust has begun to settle. 

* © * * 

Mr. Churchill’s Indian Proposals 

It is all to the good that Mr. Churchill should supple- 
ment his destructive criticism of the Government’s 
Indian proposals by the production of a scheme of his 
own. ‘This he has submitted in a memorandum to the 
Joint Select Committee. He is opposed to any immediate 
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further constitutional reforms at the Centre. Since | The Mut 
excludes, or at least postpones, a Federal ¢ ot On We 
for India, the co-operation of the Princes ma . and We 
scheme becomes unnecessary. What he puts ‘4 in which 
ward—not as something which he thinks desirahy, in 1929, 
but with a view to meeting the political demands : he made 
Indians-—is a plan of Provincial Home Rule, leavin to the m 
the ultimate control of the judiciary and the DoLice pomises 
to the Governor or his deputies. Mr. Churchill enVisage, Lei 
a position in which the Provincial bodies would be to the on whic 
Centre in a relationship similar to that between Britis, generous 
local authorities and the State. Financial grants from th in Tega 
Centre would be considered in the light of reports a party Pp 
Government of India Inspectors, The supreme objectioy ct 
to Mr. Churchill’s scheme is that it sweeps aside all the enneave 
preliminary. inquiries and all the consultations With an 
representatives of Indian opinion, and would not per 
acceptable to Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs or any othe |" 7 
important body of Indians. This does not worry My a 
Churchill. He would say “ Take it or leave it,” and woul rs | 
be pleased on the whole if they left it. it 

* * * * 

U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. The Ye 
The approach of President Roosevelt to the Sova 4 "i 
Republic is one welcome move towards restoring broke tees “4 
links in a disunited world. There have been plenty of Child 
commercial contacts between the two countries jj which 
recent years, and without American expert. assistane § iveed 
the Five Years Plan would have come far less near ty) — * des 
realization. But commercial contact without diplomatic Juyen 
relations has many disadvantages, both material ani — the 9g 
psychological. There will be a wide field of negotiation fF * 
to traverse when M. Litvinoff reaches Washington, fo eon 
there is past indebtedness as well as future credits to aves 
discuss, but matters would not have been carried a F ag 
far as this unless there was good _ prospect of carrying F s ia 
them farther. The coming conversations will be watched a 
with close attention at Tokyo for obvious reasons, § bit 
and it is to be hoped their imminence will galvanize The | 
British Ministers into some new endeavour to get a pa é 
satisfactory trade agreement negotiated in London pare 
without more delay. If Russian trade is worth pursut voy 
by Americans it is worth pursuit by British firms. The befor 
sorry show put up by his candidates at three recent ss be 

by-elections in Canada is not calculated to strengthen 
Mr. Bennett’s position, and it would be deplorable if his F The 
representations were allowed to hold the agreement up. wt 
- ° : . tour 
The Verdict of Fulham oil 
When a constituency that has only once in its fF 
history returned anything but a Conservative F 4), 
member, and returned a Conservative no more than two wel 
years ago by a majority of 14,500, today returns a es 
Labour member by a majority of close on 5,000 it is this 
folly to dismiss the result with the light-hearted com- spit 
ment that by-elections mean nothing. At Fulham, It i 
as everywhere, local and particular issues no doubt had es 
their place, as well as general issues like housing, but it the 
is clear that the question on which beyond all others imy 











votes turned was disarmament. It was on that, eer 
tainly, that the Liberal vote, such as it was, went largely 
to the Labour candidate. Such a decision by a pre: 
dominantly working-class constituency is to be welcomed 
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ch 
rather than deplored. The National Government is in sa 
no need of votes in the House of Commons. On the . 
other hand that section of the Cabinet most zealous am 
for disarmament is in considerable need of some indication eff 
of the country’s temper. Fulham has given a very the 
definite indication—as the Chancellor of the Exchequet as 
will no doubt find it useful to remember when he has to be 





face the impending claims of the service departments. 
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nicipal Elections oP 
ee vaioeedsy clections will take place in 300 English 
: There are only 17 councils 


and Welsh borou chs. 


» which Labour has a majority, as compared with 24 
5 or and it is likely that some Socialist gains will 
: ade in the North and in the Midlands. Objections 
ve means test and to economies, on the one side, and 
romises of rate reductions, on the other, are the more 
onspicuous campaigning Issues, — This is narrow ground 
on which to engage Jn a municipal contest. There As 
generous opportunity for public service on local councils 
gard to matters which are utterly unaffected by 


in Te o : 
ri politics, and there is much to be said for the 
feahop of Liverpool's plea that there should be the same 


exeavour to co-operate in local government as in 
National government at Westminster. Electors should 
realize that it is as much their duty to vote in local as 
in Parliamentary elections. If the public would show 
a livelier interest in the administration of their boroughs 
the best men would have more inducement to come 
forward to serve them. 
* * * 

The Young Offender 

A Home Office circular issued some wecks ago to jus- 
tices and local authorities explained the purpose of the 
Children and Young Persons Act, and the procedure 
which the Juvenile Courts should adopt. A new circular 


| issued on the eve of the coming into operation of the Act 


is designed to explain the kind of treatment which 
Juvenile Courts may prescribe for young offenders under 
the age of 17. They may leave them in their own homes 
or put them in the care of a fit person under the super- 
vision of a probation officer, or send them for residential 
treatment or training in approved schools. These are 
not new or untricd methods, and the schools are already 
in existence. What is important is that the treatment 
should be well chosen, and the method wisely applied. 
The penal character of the institutions is disappearing ; 
they are developing as centres of education and training. 
The point of supreme importance for the notice of the 
courts is that the young offender should be taken in hand 
early, at the age when anti-social habits generally de- 
velop, and should be brought under wholesome influences 
before it is too late. In crime as in disease prevention 
is better than cure. 
* * # * 

The Hotels of Great Britain 

“This country is becoming the centre of the world’s 
tourist traffic,” said Mr. Clifford Whitley at the annual 
conference of the Hotels and Restaurants Association of 
Great Britain. Not only have the pleasure resorts and 
the hotels (including those of London) benefited by the 
recent disinclination of British people to spend their 
holidays abroad, but more foreign tourists have visited 
this country during the last year than ever before, in 
spite of the heavy decrease of American travellers. 
It is due to the hotel proprietors to recognize that they 
have realized the great opportunity that was open to 
them; in hundreds of cases they have spent money on 
improving equipment, and there has been a general ten- 
dency to reduce charges. In this latter respect, it may be 
said, they compare favourably with hotels not far distant 
on the Continent, which, in many cases, have put up their 
charges in the past to meet the supposedly expansive 
pockets of the British, but have shown little disposition 
to bring them down when the exchange means extra cost 
to the visitor. This is a favourable moment when every 
effort should be made by hotel proprietors to continue 
the improvement of their equipment so that when once 
again the stream of American tourists sets in they will 
be ready to receive them, 


Death on the Roads 

The Minister of Transport, Mr. Oliver Stanley, has lost 
no time in showing that he shares the concern of the 
public at the recent disturbing increase in street accidents 
in London, and that he intends to take action. He said 
that a survey is now being taken of all fatal accidents on 
the road, and when that is completed he hopes to frame 
legislation. “ Fatal” as opposed to lesser accidents 
furnish an abundance of material for investigation, for 
each is inquired into with particularity in a Coroner's 
Court, and full records are available. Whilst it is per- 
fectly true to say that the exercise of care by motorists 
and pedestrians can do more than laws and regulations to 
make the roads safe, that is not enough. We must, in 
the light of evidence, and of a full study of traffic control 
in foreign countries, devise guiding and restrictive regu- 
lations which will reduce this terrific daily massacre. 

* * * * 
The Traffic in Women ' 

The ramifications of the so-called White Slave Traffic 
are far-reaching, as anyone who has studied the 
illuminating reports of the League of Nations on the 
subject knows. One expedient—the marriages, very 
literally, of convenience, whereby a foreign woman 
acquires British citizenship and is thereby protected 
from: deportation while she pursues her immoral life 
in this country—secured some publicity through a case 
tried at the Old Bailey a few days ago. The practice, 
designed to further prostitution, must constant!y lead 
to bigamy as well, for the man produced as husband 
pockets the bribe (in the case in question it was £20) 
and never sees the woman again. Frequently no doubt 
he marries someone else. Fortunately one of the 
defendants in the Old Bailey case was one of the prin- 
cipal go-betweens in this nefarious business, and it is 
satisfactory to know that he will not be in a position 
to pursue his activities for the next 23 months at any 


rate. 
x * * * 


The League and the Assyrians 

The League of Nations Council, in appointing a com- 
mittee to arrange for the settlement in some other 
country of those Assyrians who want to leave Iraq, took 
the only step possible at the moment, for it could obviously 
not arrange the whole business on the spot. The Iraq 
Government declares it has no land available, and the 
desire of most Assyrians is to get out of Iraq as soon as 
possible. But the question where they can go is still 
unanswered. The most likely spot is Brazil or some 
other South American country, where there is reason to 
believe suitable land is available and conditions generally 
would not be unattractive. But the cost of transport, of 
course, would be considerable. It is estimated at £300,000, 
of which two-thirds should be repaid by the colonists ‘as 
they got established. To clear up the Assyrian trouble at 
that price would, all things considered, be cheap. 

* x * * 


Germany’s Nickel Imports 

The remarkable rise in the export of nickel from 
Canada, to which The Spectator first drew attention 
three weeks ago, is now the subject of various cables 
from Ottawa in the daily Press. The case is even 
stronger than the figures we quoted would suggest. 
Canadian exports of raw nickel direct to Germany 
were twice as great in the first six months of 1933 as 
in the same period in 1932, and exports to Holland, 
through which the Westphalian industrial area is largely 
fed, have increased in still larger proportion. There 
may be a satisfactory explanation, but in view of the 
part nickel plays in the production of munitions the 
ease for some enquiry is undeniably strong. 
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Europe’s Only Hope 


ERMANY has now formally tendered her resignation 
from the League of Nations. For her reasons for 
that action the world still waits. The more it is considered 
the more inept it appears from Germany’s own point 
of view. Her demand is for equality and she has 
gratuitously severed herself from the one body in which 
she has enjoyed equality ever since she joined it seven 
years ago. Herr Hitler is no doubt enabled to direct 
his rhetoric on the League of Nations and talk of the 
terms on which Germany would return “if you want to 
have us in the League,” but the fact remains that Germany 
is isolating herself by her own act, and quite certainly 
to her own detriment. Her representatives will no longer 
be there to put the German point of view, as it has been 
put with force and ability since 1926, on questions that 
concern Germany so closely as Danzig, or the Saar, 
or German minorities in Upper Silesia and elsewhere, 
or conditions in former German colonies now under 
mandate, or economic and financial problems that touch 
Germany as closely as any nation in the world. And 
why ? Germany has no grievance against the League of 
Nations. Her armaments are regulated not by its Coven- 
ant, but by other, and very different, articles of the 
Treaty of Versailles. The well-known Article VIII, 
it is true, binds members to reduce their armaments 
“to the lowest point consistent with national safety 
and the enforcement by common action of international 
obligations,” but it is the acts and words of Germany’s 
leaders in the past seven months that have compelled half 
a dozen European nations contiguous to her to revise—and 
raise—the estimate of the armaments necessary for their 
national safety. In that matter the League has ground, 
and serious ground, for complaint against Germany, 
rermany none for complaint against the League. 

The Disarmament Conference is a different matter. 
The Conference is, of course, being held under the general 
auspices of the League, but Germany’s grievance there— 
a grievance in very large measure well-founded—was 
against the Allied Powers as signatories of the Treaty of 
Versailles, not against Britain or France or Italy as 
members of the League. Her decision to leave the 
Conference was at least intelligible, however unjustified. 
But a decision to abandon in consequence all connexion 
with the League or the International Labour Organization 
lies outside the realm of rationality altogether. It can 
only be explained as a gesture, and the fact that Herr 
Hitler should so soon be talking about the conditions 
(‘Germany must be recognized as a nation ”’—as in 
fact she always has been) of her return to Geneva is 
strong confirmation of that assumption. But let that 
be. Germany’s future action is not predictable, and the 
future must be examined on the basis of the situation 
now existing. There will necessarily be a longer breathing- 
space than at first seemed either likely or desirable, for 
with M. Daladier out of office, and France in the throes 
of a Cabinet crisis, any immediate resumption of the 
Disarmament Conference is out of the question. The 
Conference ought to have continued. The business of 
drafting a Disarmament Convention ought to have 
been carried forward. The proposals—never yet disclosed 
~-which Jed to Germany’s withdrawal from the Conference 
ought to have been made known, or, if they were not 
creditable enough to bear the light, dropped definitively in 
favour of a plan less inconsistent with the pledges of 
disarmament and equality. As things are, all that must 
wait. But the question how the necessary interval is to be 
employed is of capital importance. The prevailing idea 
is more private conversations, giving rise inevitably to mis- 
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understandings, false rumours and groundless (perha ction a 
always groundless) suspicions. There may have to hens The dang 
private contacts, but the more limited they are the ett pation TU 
Mr. Norman Davis’s declaration that America will 7 will dare- 
talk at Geneva and within the framework of the Dk jn face © 
armament Conference will, it is to be hoped, determine th absence 
course of the negotiations as it should. ABE csiet 0 
But a longer view than that is imposed on the work consi 
For better or worse, and it may not be altogether for for ci 
worse, Germany’s action has faced humanity with , . 
end the § 






vital choice. No one doubts today that those prophet 
spoke truth who insisted that unless there was disarny, 
ment there would be re-armament, and that the end 
re-armament would be war. And it is with re-armament 
that we are threatened on every side. In Germay 
of course, but by no means in Germany alone, Th 
demand is loud much nearer home than that. Ip 
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Beatty and Sir Ernle Chatfield insist that this county ot 
shall increase its navy as soon as it is free from th a delib 
shackles of the Washington and London treaties, jy sir Geo 
Daily . Mail, not content with calling for an immeny ‘he Bos 
expansion of our own Air Force, is launched at the san educati 
time on a “ France Must Not Disarm” campaign, fF ment o 
one sense they are right. They have no belief in th charact 
League system. Some of them have helped to break it gurther 
down. And if the world is not to be saved by disamy. bodily 
ment and collective action, the alternative, though i the a 
leads to perdition, is competing armaments. And tly reinfor 
more the competition grows the more appalling will k F jeq to 
the final cataclysm. Psychologically the results wil polis 
be hardly less disastrous than they will be materially, Mag 
Under the guise of a spurious patriotism an aggressive Be games 
and morally worthless nationalism will be engendered, privil 
and everything that severs and antagonizes nation Bj. qn 
will be emphasized at the expense of all that links then FB once 
and interprets them to one another. (whic 

Into that abyss of mad despair we have not yet physi 
plunged. The League system has not broken dow.f  gyjlal 
There have been defections, deplorable and disastrow, to by 
but by no means fatal. In every country there avf  edue: 
rats who think it time to leave a sinking ship whenever Ar 
it gives a momentary lurch. But neither here nor else FB py tl 
where do they represent the people’s decision. The F of n 
League still stands. No flag has been hauled down a FB  enyi 
Geneva but the German and Japanese. Other membes F cree 
of the League have been drawn closer by common dill. the 
culties and common dangers. The United States and pub 
Soviet Russia are working harmoniously with them, and the: 
the direct discussions between those two great countries whi 
are of the best omen for the world. So far from recent evel 
events proving that the Geneva system is a failure, they dev 
have demonstrated unanswerably that in the Geneva the 
system alone is salvation to be found. If not disarmament con 
then re-armament, and if re-armament then war. And or. 
disarmament is possible on one condition alone, that the eff 





nations ready to disarm in accordance with their pledges 




















stand inseparably together, resolved to oppose by every i 
means—economic means will serve in nine cases out of ble 
ten if a united will is there—any State that violates its at 
disarmament agreement, or refusing to agree re-armis, at| 
still more any State that wantonly breaks the peace m 
That is the one legitimate united front, a front united, th 
not against Nazi Germany, nor this or that specific State, co 
but simply against any State that resists the conditions th 
on which alone the collective system can be established. ci 
It is not a choice between that and nothing. It is 4 to 
choice between that and the frustration of all humat nt 
endeavour, the submergence of all human achievemenh m 
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To accept that conclusion means acting on it, for by 
.» alone can the collective system be made real. 
we danget today comes from the possibility of one 
gt running amok in a divided world. No nation 
vill dare—Japan would not have dared—to run amok 
in face of a united world, In some ways Germany’s 
absence from Geneva will make unity and harmony 
easier to achieve there. But it is obvious that any 
conclusion reached will have to be put before Germany 
for her acceptance or rejection. If she accepts it 
yell and good. If not she will remain in her isolation 
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With 4 -nd the situation thus created will have to be considered 
Prophets ; 

disarm 
€ end of 
Mamen 
ermany FIT mind in a fit body is no new ideal for the man 
re. The A who aims at perfection; but the creation of a 
» Low yhole nation consisting of persons whose minds and 
Country jodies alike are cared for by the State has only become 
Om thi . deliberate object of policy in modern times. When 
The sir George Newman, Chief Medical Officer of Health at 
mene i +he Board of Education, says that an efficient system of 
¢ Satie education should encourage the “concurrent develop- 
. li ment of a healthy physique, alert intelligence, and sound 
In the character,” it might seem that he is not going much 
reak i further than the ancient Greeks, for whom mental and 
“ami odily gymnastic were both essential to the training of 
Ugh it the young. And for that matter the Greek example, 
id the reinforced by the Englishman’s inherited love of sport, 
vill IE ted to the systematization of athletics in all the great 
S wil English public schools in the nineteenth century. But 
niall, the cult of gymnastic in ancient Greece and of school 
“sii ames in the last century in England affected only a 
lend privileged class, scarcely touching the proletariat. It 
ition js a new state of affairs, a measure of our advance in the 
then conception of citizenship, that the Board of Education 


(which first published a book emphasizing the value of 
YCEE physical training in 1905, and has just issued a revised 
syllabus of physical training for schools) should deem it 
to be a part of its duty to provide a sound physical 
at ® education for the children of all classes. 


pla An ideal such as this is not realized swiftly, or attained 
he. by the issue of an edict. It presupposes a gradual change 
The Be of mind, a change of habit, and a change of material 
1it environment. But two of these changes have been 
- creeping over England, and indeed over Europe, during 
) the last thirty years, with the result that there is now a 
und public opinion demanding that the administrator and 
nd _ the scientist should step in and sweep away the limitations 
"Sf which have kept so much of the population on the C: 
nt evel. Long before the War the football habit had been 
developing among the youths of the working-classes ; 
"'— the crowds which gathered at cup-tie matches were not 
nt composed of mere idle spectators, but persons who were 
i or had been players themselves. The War itself had the 
, effect of initiating six million men into the mysteries of 
P “physical jerks,” and accustoming them to the energetic 
Yy use of their limbs in the open air. There are not many 
t blessings which we can attribute to the War, but it did 
' at least teach a great part of the world the value of 
' fF athletic exercises. The French military authorities 
marvelled at the absence of mutinous discontent among 


/— the British, and were not perhaps far wrong when they 
§ concluded that the Tommies worked off their worries in 
the football field, whilst the Poilus sat grousing over 
cigarettes. It became a fixed policy of post-War France 
to stimulate games among the youth of the country, and 
now French boys, like English boys, of the working classes 
=y be seen near every town kicking a football about on 
4 Saturday afternoon, Both the Fascists in Italy and 


But their position will be morally 
have accepted genuine dis- 
armament themselves. The fallacy that armaments 
spell security is surely exploded by this time. Germany 
has been disarmed for fifteen years and is as secure as 
any country in the world—for the Ruhr occupation, 
miserable business though it was, does not rank as an 
act of aggression. So long as they stand together the 
rest of the nations of Europe can with equal security 
come down to Germany’s level. At any rate 
they will be safer that way than if she arms up to 
theirs. 


by the leagued States. 
untenable unless they 


Health as a Duty 


the Nazis in Germany have realized the value of games 
and physical training for the two-fold object of keeping 
the young men fit and keeping them contented. In 
a German Labour camp bodily efficiency is regarded 
as an essential contributory element to a sound 
morale. 

The swiftly developing habit of physical activity in 
the open air has been all the more health-giving since it 
has been pursued for pleasure rather than for health. 
** Hiking ” takes hundreds of thousands of boys and girls 
out of the towns into the countryside, strengthening 
their limbs, and improving their circulations and their 


looks. Boy scouts and girl guides roam over the open 
spaces. Camping, boating and swimming are among 


the pleasures of increasing numbers of the working 
classes. This general movement towards a more active, 
freer, and healthier life has grown up spontaneously ; 
there has been no need to impose it by authority ; and 
out of it has developed a public opinion which demands 
that opportunities to become physically fit and to have 
the power of physical self-expression should be denied 
to none. 

These pastimes to which we have alluded are not quite 
the same thing as the physical exercises which can be 
provided in schools. But the latter may often be the in- 
dispensable preliminary to the enjoyment of the former. 
The children in the crowded areas of towns may suffer 
from many handicaps—distance from the open country, 
mal-nutrition, insanitary slum dwellings, polluted air, and 
consequently bodies which are in danger of growing up 
stunted and unequal to the work and pleasure of life. 
Under such conditions physical training in the schools may 
be of incalculable value, but it has to be administered 
warily. If physical training is to have its full effect, says 
Sir George Newman, the child must be of good stock, he 
must have been carefully nurtured, the laws of hygiene 
must be observed, nutrition must be adequate, environ- 
ment should be satisfactory. 

What a formidable array of conditions, and how rarely 
satisfied in their entirety! We cannot abolish the C3 man 
simply by teaching the child correct breathing and correct 
posture. There is some danger in strenuous physical 
exercise for a child who is underfed or whose vitality is 
lowered by unhealthy home conditions. Much discretion 
is clearly needed on the part of instructors, and no cut-and- 
dried rules of training can be carried out with safety. Sir 
George Newman is our leading prophet in respect of pre- 
ventive hygiene, and he has often had occasion to show 
how many conditions require to be satisfied simultan- 
eously before we have the conditions which make for 
health. Physical training, whether. directly imparted 
through exercises or indirectly through games and pas- 
times, is indispensable to that fitness upon which strength, 
contentment, and moral confidence depend. But it is not 
a substitute for the abolition of the slums. It cannot be 
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indulged in upon an empty stomach. — It provides only a 
partial defence against the germs which abound in a 
smoke-laden air. 

To be a good physical instructor, therefore, demands 
searcely less tact than to be a good teacher in ordinary 
school lessons. And it is in the highest degree desirable 
that local authorities should be helped to realize, by the 
issue of memoranda from the Board, that the education 
of a child includes more than the imparting of elementary 
instruction in the class-room. It includes instruction by 
example no less than precept in the duty of keeping fit— 
keeping fit not merely by avoiding follies, but by exercising 
and cherishing the body as the instrument with which the 


A Spectator’ 


TAKE no exception to any stricture I have seen 
in print on Germany’s exit from the Disarmament 
Conference and the League of Nations. But it is just as 
well to remember how little we know about the whole 
business. Germany was said to have disliked the idea of 
international control, to have disliked the idea of a pro- 
bationary period and so on. But one very pertinent 
question remains unanswered, thanks to the secrecy of the 
private conversations. Was she given a firm undertaking 
that under the control scheme, after the period of proba- 
tion, there would be genuine, effective disarmament all 
round ? Or is it true that France is still holding out for 
30-ton tanks (Germany may have no tanks), and that 
Italy, with an Air Minister who leads his own squadrons, 
will never give up military aviation (Germany may have 
no military aeroplanes), while Lord Beatty demands the 
replacement of the British battle fleet at the earliest 
moment permitted by the Washington Treaty (Germany 
may have no battleships over 10,000 tons)? = It is 
obviously very necessary to know what sort of a deal 
Germany is really being offered. 


* * * x 
The Geneva crisis was both fortunate and = un- 
fortunate for Sir John Simon. The German Press, 


no doubt under the usual official direction, resolved 
with palpable injustice to make him the scapegoat of 
the whole affair. The charge was too completely 
groundless to do Sir John harm anywhere outside 
Germany, and in one unexpected way it was the best of 
fortune. For just as the Geneva drama was unfolding 
itself the Prime Minister was having representations 
made to him privately by a section of his supporters 
that if he wanted to strengthen his position, or avoid 
weakening it, he must change his Foreign Secretary. 
The Geneva developments, of course, settle that for the 
moment. The Kaiser-Deleassé coup is not to be re- 
enacted between Herr Hitler and a British Foreign 
Minister. 
* * * * 


The legal aspect of biting dogs always interests me. 
There was a case of the kind which had another angle 
as well before the Court of Appeal last week. A London 
County Council school-cleaner was bitten by a dog 
owned by the school-keeper, who presumably lived on 
the premises, and she duly sued the L.C.C. for damages. 
The’County Court Judge gave against her on the ground 
that she should have sued the dog’s owner, not the 
Council. She then went to a Divisional Court, which 
dismissed her appeal, and finally carried the matter 
to the Court of Appeal, which took the same course. 
I pass over a good many comments which rather attract 
me about the dog being prima facie mansuetae naturae 
and so forth, and content myself with wondering where 


aes 


if done and recreation e 


work of the. world 
learn to keep the lint". supple, the head erect 
tion active, is to learn the conditions of spee 
of beauty, of self-reliance. Something 
studied in the school recreation ground, if the accommod; 
tion is what it should be, or in rambles it a 
of nature-study, when teachers are zealous enough 
take charge of them. No danger here of inculeatin 
that excessive cult of athleticism which m a 
public schools, but the opportunity of Cultivating 
early a taste for wholesome occupations which vi 
tend to make men and women happy and efficient jy 
later life. ; 


s Notebook 


the costs of this protracted litigation come from. There 
is not, so far as I know, any school-cleaners’ trade union 
to take up such a case, and the spectacle of a school- 
cleaner carrying a case from a County Court toa Divisional 
Court and through to the Court of Appeal, all about 
dog bite, the consequences of which (I suppose they 
were fully described in the lower courts) can hardly 
have been fatal to the plaintiff's future career, is 4 
rather curious comment on the hardships of the impe- 
cunious litigant, 


njoyed, 1, 
» the cireylp. 
d, of efficiency 
of this cay }, 


1 pursuit 
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a * * * 

The various Conservative circles at Oxford having 
more or less settled their differences, there is, I trust. 
every prospect that Lord Irwin will be nominated, and 
duly elected, Chancellor. Lord Buckmaster’s claims 
are considerable, and in him Oxford would secure the 
first orator, in a certain style, of the day, but it would 
probably care little enough about that. Sir John Simon 
would obviously bring the highest academic and intellec. 
tual distinction to the position. But both of them will be 
ruled out—not necessarily from nomination but from 
election—on political grounds. Nothing could be more 
vicious than the practice of importing politics into the 
election of a University Chancellor, but at least there are 
as strong personal grounds in this case for choosing the 
Conservative candidate as either of his suggested rivals. 
Oxford will not, if Lord Irwin stands, bring on herself 
the invidious comments provoked by her ckoice of Lord 
Cave instead of Lord Oxford. Sir John Simon has gone a 
long way to put’ things right by protesting against a 
political election and declaring his support of Lord 
Irwin. 

x * * * 

Whatever length of run Brieux’s famous Maternit’ 
has at Daly’s, it will pretty certainly do something to 
stir public opinion on the subject with which it deals— 
which is, of course, abortion. It is twenty years, I suppose, 
since I saw the same dramatist’s Les Avariés, and to depict 
syphilis on the stage was thought rather daring then. 
The censor, of course, would have nothing of a play on 
abortion, and his change of view now is as much a sign 
of the times as the recent decision of the British Medical 
Association to initiate an enquiry into the whole question. 
There would be far less to be said for Maternité if it 
in any sort of way trifled with its subject. But there is 
nothing of that. The level is unfailingly high throughout. 
Both sisters, prospective mothers of the children of 
traitorous lover and a drunken husband _ respectively, 
are poignant figures, and the dangers of abortion in 
unqualified hands are significantly emphasized by the 
fact that to one of the two the treatment is fatal. Matemité 
is essentially a play to see for other reasons than the 
admirable acting of Miss Cathleen Nesbitt and the rest 
of a very talented caste. JANUS. 
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N politics, as in literature and dress, there are fashions, 
Rome and the Caesars made Empire fashionable for 
centuries, and England started that mode of 
le government ” which was all the rage in the 
nineteenth century. As a country she seemed to be well 
governed, and she had two Chambers. Whence it was 
rather ingenuously argued by all other countries that 
ven two Chambers, they also would be well governed. 
Even in the early years of the twentieth century, Europe 
and America could hardly envisage any modern govern- 
ent other than the parliamentary, and it was the first 
task of every newly emancipated State to elect a parlia- 
ment, just as the first concern of a nouveau riche is to buy 
evening dress. Then came the sueeess of Fascism in 
Italy, the obliteration of parliamentary rule in Russia, 
and the correct thing was to proclaim the death of de- 
mocracy. Germany provided herself with a dictator, 
or rather a team of dictators. Only the other day 
the Chancellor of Austria was announcing that he 
would hold no further elections. True, one man’s meat 
js another man’s poison. When Solon was asked whether 
he had given Athens the perfect constitution, he replied : 
“The best for this city at this time.” But the fact 
yemains that the political fashion is in course of changing. 
Is that evolution imperilling democracy in France ? 
* * * %* 

It would be strange, not to say improbable, if a shift 
of ideas which has transformed neighbouring peoples 
did not attract at least a few minds in France itself. For 
some months past Frenchmen have been reading count- 
less appeals to Fascism or dictatorship. They have come 
fromtwo opposing camps. There is a Fascism of the Right, 
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sometimes Bonapartist, sometimes Monarchist, but 
generally limited to rather vague orations on the im- 
portance of Authority; and there is a Fascism of the Left, 
calling for a Radical or Socialist dictatorship and -con- 
juring up the Jacobin tradition, It is to the latter that 
attempts were made to attach the malcontents of the 
Socialist Party, MM. Marquet and Déat ; but these gen- 
tlemen fought the endeavour like tigers, and have de- 
clared their “ unalterable devotion to democracy.” 

What are the chances of these various movements ? 
Prophecy is always a dangerous trade; unforeseeable 
events may at any moment upset everything and falsify 
the most clear-cut forecasts. But a few general factors 
perhaps admit of judgement being passed on the present 
situation, 

x % . -* 

To overthrow democracy in France would need a leader, 
a party, and Fascist troops. Mussolini and Hitler had 
their thousands of armed partisans. They flaunted their 
storm detachments, parading them in the streets of every 
large town ; their strength was known, and weak govern- 
ments were unable to stem their rising tide. Nothing like 
that is visible in the France of 1933. No armed organiza- 
tion is within sight, as things now stand; and if the 
formation of one were attempted, I think that the 
Government, with public opinion as it is, and supported 
by a strong political police, would have no trouble in 
suppressing it, 

Besides, the birth of such volunteer armics would 
depend on the existence of some deep and legitimate dis- 
content in a large portion of the people. In the case of 
Bolshevism, that discontent sprang from the workers and 
peasantry, but Fascist movements emerge rather from 


“emoctacy in France 


By ANDRE MAUROIS 


is the fourth of a series of articles on “ Parliament or Dictatorship?” Next week the 
Master of Balliol will write on “ The Case for Democracy.”] 


the lower middle classes. They come to birth, in one 
country or another, either from the intolerable misery of 
the middle classes, or from the fear of a proletarian revo- 
lution. In Germany both of these conditions existed ; 
there, the middle classes were reduced to poverty at the 
time of the devaluation of the mark, and symptoms of 
revolution were showing themselves. In Italy, Com- 
munist violence assured Fascism first of recruits, and 
then of triumph. In France, happily, these conditions 
have not so far been present. 
* * x * 

Nevertheless, democracy in France is confronted by 
real dangers. Here, there and everywhere, in the capital 
and in the provinces, leagues of taxpayers have grown up 
to protest against excessive State expenditure and against 
the crushing burden of taxation. This movement has 
its origin in very old national instincts, and the Govern- 
ment would do well to take it seriously. Could it become 
the nucleus of a national political force? Not easily : 
for it is handicapped by the fact that it would be opposed 
by all State officials, whose interests are directly opposed 
to those of the taxpayers, and likewise by the humbler 
classes who do not come within the scope of existing 
taxation. But the organizations of the civil servants, 
for their part, would do well to show caution, and cer- 
tainly should adopt no revolutionary policy. Such action 
would give French Fascism its foothold. The State 
servants are the prime beneficiaries of the Republic and 
of its liberalism. Prudence is imposed on them, not only 
as the duty of free citizens, but as a safeguard of their 
own interests. 

Another possible danger would be the discontent of 
the young. The position of a young man who has just 
passed his examinations (which in France are very stiff), 
and is thus entitled to style himself doctor, barrister or 
engineer, is often painful and sometimes hopeless. The 
professions are overcrowded ; under M. Chéron, the State 
suspended the admission of new officials. What lies 
before a young man equipped with diplomas, short of 
money, and seeing no remedy at hand? The remedy, 
which I think is bound to be adopted, would lie in lowering 
the age of compulsory retirement. It is better to give an 
old man, even though he be in full possession of his 
strength, a few years of comfortable ease, than to make 


a young man face several years of desperation. 
* * a * 


Finally, there is the danger of inflation. The rentier 
has already lost four-fifths of his income. The prospect 
of yet another amputation would drive him into frenzy. 
True, the rentier class is peaceable, and on the whole not 
young ; but a group of malcontents might well draw real 
strength from its ranks. 

Suppose that successive governments prove incapable 
of solving these problems, and that irritation in the 
country increases to the point of allowing a Fascist move- 
ment to develop. -Would it win hands down? I think 
not. In Paris opinion is quite strongly anti-parliamen- 
tarian, but this feeling cools off even so close at hand as 
the suburbs. In provincial towns and in the country 
there would be fierce resistance, for there democracy has 
old and solid frameworks which did not exist in Italy or 
Germany. France, like England, has the habit of liberty 
—a congenial habit, abandoned with difficulty. 

But liberty is not only a right: it is a reward and a 


conquest. It is possible only if the citizens of a free 
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country willingly grant to the State those things which, 
under a dictatorship, the State demands by force. 

The fact that a country lives under parliamentary rule 
is no reason why it should refuse an individual leadership, 
for a defined purpose and a fixed period. Any difficult 
action calls for swift command and single-handed respon- 
sibility. The leader is not a dictator ; he holds his power 
by reason of his technical efficiency, his character; the 
nation retains powers of control over him, and can dismiss 
him if he prove inadequate, punish him if he do wrong ; 
but during the period of crisis, the nation allows him to 
command. This is what happened in the United States 
at the beginning of Roosevelt’s Presidency. In England 
the question does not arise, because the leader of the 
Party in power has far more unchallenged power over 
Parliament than the French Premier has over the 
Chamber and Senate. In France it may become neces- 
sary to grant the Prime Minister the right to settle certain 
questions by decree, as was done in the days of M. Poin- 


WO questions of vital importance arise from the posi- 
tion in Vienna. Will Dr. Dollfuss come through 
successfully in his struggle for the independence of 
Austria and what will be the consequences if h¢ does not ? 
The position of the Chancellor is not as strong in Austria 
as it was a month ago. His move towards Fascism, 
though it has increased his personal power, has destroyed 
a great measure of the good will in which his government 
was held by those outside his party. 

The alienation of the Socialists has been a big mistake. 
They are the largest single party in Austria. In Vienna 
they have held power through five elections since 1919, 
in the present municipality they hold a_ two-thirds 
majority. Nor are they the wild revolutionaries that 
Prince Starhemberg and Major Fey delight to paint 
them. Their housing programme, which produces 6,000 
new houses in Vienna a year, reads like some Liberal 
Summer School dream come true. The dole is far smaller 
than in England and throughout their tenure of power 
there has been a stringent means test. 

Though the Socialists were not willing to share office 
with the Government they promised it a Parliamentary 
majority during the time of the Nazi crisis. But the 
gulf between the Christian Socials and the Socialists, 
which is to a great extent the age-long dislike of peasant 
for townsman, was too wide to bridge. ‘The men behind 
Dr. Dollfuss saw the power that the national danger 
gave them and they are using it against the Socialists 
with swift and smashing force. 

The danger is not so much a general strike, which 
under a dictatorship can be easily suppressed, but a 
further recruitment to the Nazis. The younger working- 
men, finding their own party unable to protect them 
against attacks on their trades unions and social services, 
may in despair turn to the Nazis, who at least offer 
them a job. The Nazis, after all, do make the claim 
that ‘‘ they are as much a Socialist party as a Nationalist 
party.” 

Another dangerous factor in the situation is the 
dismissal of Herr Winkler. He was the leader of such 
Left Wing support as Dr. Dollfuss had among the 
peasants. His party—the Landbund—was also Pan- 
German in sympathy so that his disgruntled followers 
are again obviously potential recruits for the Nazis. 

It is freely argued that the cessation of frontal attacks 
by the German Government on Austrian independence 
results from the belief that the battle is now over. Dr. 
Dolifuss has played right into the hands of his enemics, 
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caré. There would have been no disadvan! 
quite the reverse—in giving M. Daladier, 
apparently energetic man, the power 
ing the present budgetary difficulties. 

A more lasting reform might even be attempted 
M. Tardieu, in a series of articles published in PJ Uustration, 
has suggested many possible amendments to the Con 
stitution of 1875—a referendum, women’s Suffrage, the 
right of dissolution, the limitation of the power to pledge 
public expenditure. Each of these measures Would need 
detailed study. There is no doubt that the Constitutio, 
of 1875, accepted as a pis-aller but turning out in Practice 
better than its authors supposed, is not the last word in 
political wisdom, and could be improved upon. To adjust 
democracy would not mean opening the door to dictato.. 
ship, but rather keeping dictatorship at arm’s length, 
That, I think, is the heartfelt desire of the majority of 
the workers, the peasantry, and the middle classes of 
France. 
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Dr. Dollfuss at Bay 


By ROBERT BERNAYS, M.P. 


Vienna. 
All that Herr Hitler has to do now—so it is contended-- 
is to wait for the inevitable surrender. 

I do not share this view. I am convinced that eyen 
now if there was a referendum on Austria’s continued 
independence there would be a_ two-thirds majority 
against assimilation by Germany. Even amongst the 
Austrian Nazis there is a rooted dislike of Prussia. The 
Austrians have not forgotten Sadowa and the wresting 
from them of the hegemony of Central Europe. The 
old jealousy of the upstart Berlin is not dead. 

Against internal revolution, too, Dr. Dollfuss has all 
the resources of modern civilization. The days whea a 
few barricades in the street could overturn a government 
in a night are over. As long as the police and army are 
fed and disciplined, they will remain on the side of the 
established ‘order. At least 90 per cent. of them are at 
the present time behind the Government. 

But though the position of Dr. Dollfuss is serious, it is 
very far from being desperate. His successful escape 
from assassination has resulted in a temporary increase 
of popularity. But the Austrians in their post-War mood 
are an unemotional people, and it has not led to that 
general wave of sentimental support which a. similar 
incident would produce, say, in England or France. | 
still believe that Dr. Dollfuss will win the battle, though 
his recent actions, particularly the very provocative inter- 
ference with the Arbeiter Zeitung, the Socialist paper, 
have made the issue more doubtful. 

But as regards the magnitude of the stakes involved 
there cannot be two opinions. Each day that I have 
watched events in Vienna I have become more strongly 
convineed that Chancellor Hitler in his struggle to break 
the independence of Austria must not be allowed to win. 
It is not only Austria-that is at stake. Czechoslovakia is 
threatened too. Only last week the Czech Government 
found it necessary to suppress the Nazi party there. If 
Austria is forcibly absorbed it will be Czechoslovakia’s 
turn next. Then the attack will converge on Hungary, 
already beginning to look to Germany, in default of friends 
elsewhere, as the only possible instrument for recovering 
some of her lost territories. 

If Dr. Dollfuss loses the fight the day may not be distant 
when all middle Europe will be incorporated in the Nazi 
Reich. In a word the union of the central Powers, whieh 
it took 44 years of titanic conflict to destroy, would be 
re-established in a form more consolidated and therefore 
more formidable than ever before. 

The effect on the prospects of disarmament has already 
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ed fatal. Chancellor Hitler has been acting in 
aot on. the assumption that only by violence can 
po ambitions be achieved. 
"Tor this we can quote most unfortunate precedents. 
Austria herself a dozen years ago seized the Burgenland by 
force rather than wait for the result of a referendum 
which might have awarded it to Hungary. The occupa- 
sion of Vilna by Poland and Fiume by Italy are similar 
instances Where force won the day. 
In each case Europe recognized the fait accompli. It is 
not surprising in the circumstances that Chancellor Hitler 
ghould believe that if he can only force his way into 
Austria, all that he will be met with is paper protests from 


the Powers. It is vital that he be undeceived. That men- 
tality has already led to the withdrawal of Germany from 
the League, The urgent need of Europe is to get Germany 
back to the council-table. The defeat of Dr. Dolifuss would 
make it—unlikely enough now—impossible of accomplish- 
ment. That is why, however disquieting to England, still 
rooted in democracy, may be the reactionary tendencies 
of the Dollfuss government, support of it must on no 
account be withheld. Instead it ought to be the policy 
of England and France by everi more explicit declarations 
than they have yet made on the independence of Austria 
to substitute their own influences in Vienna for that of 
Italy. 


An Asiatic’s Dilemma 


§ the prospects of returning to my home and to my 
people after five years spent in America and 
furope draw near, I am beset by a legion of doubts, 
misgivings, and self-questionings. All the philosophy 
of life I have managed to retain after many siftings, all 
the social theories I have been “ bif-batting” with, all 
these seem to rise before me for a final summing up. 
But in this ease I am the judge, the jury and the object 
of the verdict. Whatever verdict I shall hand out to 
myself, I shall have to act upon. 

My special, and not altogether enviable, position is 
due to the fact that I have chosen not to enter one of 
the existing grooves. Had I, like most Orientals, come 
to the West for ‘‘ further qualifications,” I should have 
gone back to my people and incorporated myself into 
the social fabric and been accepted without question, 
indeed with admiration. As a doctor, for example, I 
should have gone home, and first of all got married, if 
this matter had not been already concluded, and while 
enjoying the felicities and advantages invariably attached 
to that state of life in the Orient, I should have remained 
satisfied to impart the fruits of my qualifications in 
due course. I should not be in a hurry about this, for 
my wife’s dowry would pay the subscriptions for the 
(lubs I should join, and the brass name-plate on my 
gate would be ample proof of my willingness to heal. 
Had my choice been the Middle Temple my course would 
have been about the same. As a teacher, after ‘“* further 
qualifications ” I should have gone back to my people 
and taught them—and how eager are the youth of the 
Orient to be taught ! But I have sought for, and possess, 
none of these ‘* further qualifications.” Instead I have 
crossed seas and traversed lands, seeking and showing 
as much as I could the vision of that peace and order 
and beauty that seems so much the right of Life. 

The conclusion of a five years’ sojourn in the West 
leaves me without any definite indications as to my 
future course. What confronts me is a complex problem 
indeed. There is first of all the national problem. 
America and Europe cannot quite appreciate how acute 
the problem of Asian Nationalism is. I am proud— 
and have every reason to be—of my national inheritance, 
and the cultural inheritance associated with it. The 
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roots of my being lie there. Nationalism is a wholesale, 
as against individual, attempt to withstand the danger 
that threatens those roots. That danger, in the case of 
Asia, is Europe. In our minds the danger is associated 
with Imperialism, for that is the most tangible shape 
In which it presents itself to us. Only by fostering 
Nationalism, only by safeguarding our customs, manners, 
traditions, crafts, language and literature, can we hope 
to withstand Europe. But as truly as our roots lie in 
eur national traditions, our flowering has been, and 


By J. VIJAYA-TUNGA 


still is, under the European sun. Every Asian National- 
ist, from Sun Yat Sen to Gandhi, found the inspiration 
and technique for his respective Nationalism in the 
West. And paradoxically enough, this very Nationalism 
was given to us, by Europe, as a part of the education 
it imparted. Even as we were beginning to forget, 
discard and ignore our traditions Europe raised the 
warning finger. And when we had halted at the signal, 
Europe raised its finger still higher and pointed to us 
the glory that was ours. We were abashed at first, 


then we were deliriously proud. And now we are 
intensely anxious to preserve this glory. And we are 
perplexed to find that the danger to this glory is our 


erstwhile mentor, Europe. 

And yet, the very moment I decide to go the whole 
hog of Nationalism I discover discouragement not 
from those against whom I want to be protected, but 
from those I would protect. I discover too that my 
tutelage has been almost wholly European, and that 
I have every reason to be thankful for it, in spite of 
the personal unhappiness it has been responsible for. 
My standards of conduct, if not of ethics, are European. 
I would rather any day be shipwrecked on “* Sago-Sago ” 
with an Englishman as my companion than with a 
fellow-Asian. On examination I find that every other 
fellow-Asian (barring perhaps the Mongolian, whom 
I do not know at first hand) feels exactly the same 
way. Most of the wholesale loyalty to Nationalism, 
I find, is a mass-complex. Individually we are very 
individualistic towards our fellow-Orientals. Familiarity 
breeding ——-? Perhaps. There is a seeming neutrality 
in the European that is reassuring. Such being the 
conflict between the individual and his Nationalism, 
is it not better, one asks oneself, to vote unequivocally 
for Europe? Europe will guard and foster our 
Nationalism better than we shall ourselves. 

But though I am convinced that Europe has had 
no choice in the matter of its stages of advances in 
civilization, I am equally convinced that Asia is happier 
without machinery. And yet is she? I ask myself 
immediately. I think of the skeleton of a man that 
the Indian ryot is, and I think of him scratching his 
arid Jand with his archaic wooden plough. Would 
he not be happier with the results that a modern tractor 
and fertilizer could produce on that land? Assuredly 
he would be. But would he not, and would not his 
fellow men, be enslaved in the long run by the com- 
plications of those results ? Machinery and organization 
and_ industrialization seem synonymous. I turn 
to Europe and America for my answer, which is that 
the starved skeleton of an Indian ryot, living under a 
scorching merciless sun, is certainly happier than one 
of Mr. Ford’s operatives. 


so 
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But the crux is that the ryot is in that condition 
not by choice. The moment the tractor came along he 
would be the first to weleome it. And the tractor is 
on its way. That being so, is it not better to give the 
Indian ryot the benefit of an education that will produce 
in him the knowledge and fear and caution that pervade 
minds like mine ? Which starts the argument rotating 
once more. You cannot get into the water and not 
get wet. 

Just how much of Europe could one accept and how 
much reject? Ah, did we but know. And were it 
possible, if we did know? In our villages there is no 
need of drainage and water-closets because there are 
acres of plain or jungle at the disposal of the inhabitants. 
The sun and rain do the work of the septic tank and 
drainage. As the village becomes more enclosed, 
built-in, built-upon, more urban, the villagers continue 
the old habits of living, only to find it unsatisfactory. 
Septic tanks and drainage are then clearly indicated. 
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But how could septic tanks and draina 
without inviting, gradually though it 
rest of Europe’s troubles ? 
are legion. 

Then the social theories I have imbibed 
West add to my sense of disquiet—the dut 
rights of the individual and society to 
Being, so far, European in my standards, I am neces 
sarily democratic in my social theories. But i “a 
national traditions are to be maintained, we a 
maintain also our feudal ideas and institutions, whic, 
I am now beginning to feel are not so bad after all, 

These, then, are fragmentary indications of the per. 
plexities with which as an Asian, very Europea, 
in my outlook and standards of conduct, I an 
wrestling. How to act? We'l, at least I can conclude 
my seeking and questioning for the moment, aS 4 
thoroughgoing Oriental, for all his Western yenee 
should—K ismet. | 
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The Citizen and his Doctor 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


ie his recently issued report ‘On the State of the 

Public Health,” Sir George Newman significantly 
remarks that “ there has been in recent times an immense 
development in the science and art of Medicine, with which 
its practice has hardly kept pace.” That this is so has 
been increasingly suspected by the observant public. 
Doubtless it is mainly the existence of this suspicion 
that explains the growing tendency of well-to-do and 
educated persons to seek the ministrations of unregistered 
practitioners. A great deal of important physiologic and 
psychologic knowledge has been accumulated since 
the majority of practising doctors learnt their art. The 
acuter of the “irregulars” have shown themselves 
more ready to exploit the “ newer physiology,” and the 
newer therapeutic possibilities suggested thereby, than 
have most practitioners trained along orthodox lines. 
The dangers implicit in this tendency will be obvious 
to anyone who has realized the importance and the 
difficulties of accurate diagnosis. 

The art of diagnosis—that is, of discriminating between 
pathological conditions superficially similar—is only to be 
acquired by long experience under highly technical direc- 
tion. This prudence is largely a growth of the last generation. 
When the science and art of medicine were at the stage 
that they had reached half a century or so ago, it was 
possible for a doctor to deal within the limits set by 
established knowledge, with pretty much every form of 
illness at every stage. Expert surgeons had, of course, 
their place ; and a few specialities, like that of ophthalmo- 
logy, justified their existence. But, during the last 
50 years, and especially during the last 25 years, a great 
change has taken place. Chemical and_ physiological 
science has made enormous advances; the human 
mind and body have become much better understood ; 
and both diagnosis and treatment have become much more 
precise and specific. Elaborate technical procedures, 
investigatory and therapeutic, have been introduced. 
It is no longer possible for any one man, however able 
and however conscientious, to cover the whole field of 
medical practice. Specialism has consequently devel- 
oped in all directions, much of it sound and_neces- 
sary, some of it little removed from 
chicanery. 


commercial 


Many people, having realized the general practitioner's 
essential limitations, have jumped to the conclusion 
that he serves no useful purpose, and that the sensible 
thing to do when they are out of sorts is straightaway 


to seek the services of a “ specialist ”’ reputed to exerciy 
sovereign power over the particular cubic inch of body 
assumed to be responsible for their illness. Were diseay: 
thus geographically located, there might be some seny 
in this decision. But neither the human body nor its 
disorders have this simple character. A pain in th 
shoulder may have its source in a septic tonsil or, 
‘arious tooth; neuritis concerns the diectetician and 
the endocrinologist as much as it concerns the neurologist; 
a tubercular knee may superficially resemble one painfil 
and stiff from fibrous adhesions. The fact is, that it 
takes a highly trained and experienced person even ti 
determine the kind of specialist most competent ti 
deal with a particular ailment. 

The general practitioner’s consulting-room should par 
take of the qualities and functions of a London Magis 


trate’s Court, where petty cases are summarily death 


with, and serious ones recognized and passed on to the 


appropriate department for more detailed and specialize > 


examination and treatment. The busy “ family doctor” 
cannot be expected to be equipped with the necessary 


apparatus, or to have the time or technical experience, fof 


such procedures as the examination of the blood for 
urea, bile pigments, or sugar ; the analysis of the stomach 


contents for hydrochloric acid ;_ the radiographing of thf 


digestive tract ; the therapeutic application of X-rays ot 
radium ; or the many forms of electro-therapeutics, 
Now we begin to see what are the weak spots in the 
conventional training of the family doctor who, after all 
for most people, remains the doctor of first instance. It 
is a general experience that the newly-qualified medical 


|man, starting in practice, finds the greater number of his 


patients suffering from illnesses little resembling those o 
which he has read in his text-books, or seen in the wards 
of his hospital. Hospitals are mainly concerned with the 
end-results of disease ; the general practitioner is mor 
commonly called upon to deal with it near its beginning. 
It has been pointed out by Dr. McKinlay, of the Depatt- 
ment of Health for Scotland, that the principal causes 
death take very inferior positions as causes of disability. 
The majority of patients to whom the general practitiontt 


is called upon to minister suffer from such ailments f 


bronchitis, nasal and tonsillar troubles, the various 8% 
-alled rheumatic conditions, digestive disturbances, skit 
diseases, and “‘ minor” psychic perversions. These att 
not the disorders that fill the beds of the hospitals ; 0 
for the most part, do they come within the sphere ¢ 
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f experience, of the majority of the 


: t, or oO 
air? make up the teaching staffs of the 


specialists who 
medical schools. 
lusion to which we are driven is that orthodox 


The cone : 5 : 
nedical education needs considerable modification to 
and circumstances of the times. The 


meet the needs 
jysie teaching of the medical student should aim at 


vipping him with such knowledge and with such a 
scientific attitude of mind as will enable him to recognize 
the potential beginnings. of serious disease, psychic as 
wellas physical. It should make him competent to afford 
adequate treatment to patients suffering from ailments 
that do not call for specialist manipulative skill, or the 
employment of elaborate apparatus, It should familiarize 
him with established knowledge relative to personal 
hygiene and the prevention of disease, and thus put him 
in position to give sound advice both on the preservation 
and on the recovery of health. If his diagnostic and 


hygienic training and resultant skill are to be of service to 
the public, he must further be able to establish a liaison 
between laboratory and manipulative specialists and those 
patients for the unravelling or treatment of whose con- 
dition their diagnostic or therapeutic services are essential 
or desirable. 

It has been objected that this would reduce the status 
of the general practitioner to that of a mere shopwalker, 
whose function it is politely to direct applicants to the 
appropriate department. Such a comment implies pro- 
found ignorance of the expert knowledge and of the 
qualities of mind and character needed for the efficient 
performance of the tasks indicated. A practitioner, 
technically efficient and philosophically effective along 
the lines here suggested, could claim more justly than 
any specialist to be in the direct tradition of the great 
physicians whose names stand out as landmarks in the 
history of medicine. 


Edinburgh University’s Seventh Jubilee 


By PROFESSOR 


N some respects the recent history of one Scottish 
| University is the history of all. Yet each preserves 
inherited characteristics and pursues its special aims. 
The comprehensive gift of Andrew Carnegie, which 
he directed at the wise advice of Lord Haldane to be 
spent in part upon stafling and equipment, enables the 
Universities to obtain for local purposes what otherwise 
would be impossible. At Edinburgh, where there are 
some 4,300 students against 3,300 fifty years ago, and 
815 teachers in place of 68, attention has naturally been 
devoted mainly to the Medicine and Science which 
have combined with the amenity of the place to produce 
a matriculation roll more cosmopolitan than any in 
Britain. Nor has advance been merely on the technical 
side. The last half-century in Scotland is remarkable 
for the vast improvement in the general conditions of 
student existence. In that amelioration Edinburgh 
may boast some share. Impressed by what he saw 
at Strassburg, Fitzroy Bell initiated in the Students’ 
Council an institution which later received by statute 
a definite place in Scottish academic organization. 
To that beginning may be attributed the rapid appearance 
of Students’ Unions, and many other social benefits. 
Within the last few years Lord Constable, as Rector’s 
assessor on the Court and the representative of under- 
graduate interests, led a movement in Edinburgh to 
establish an expert supervisor of physical welfare with 
a lecturer’s status. The advent of the women, and the 
constant succession of students from the Empire and 
foreign countries, have called for the provision of 
residential halls—a development necessarily limited by 
the considerable proportion of those who live at home— 
and the spirit engendered by these hostels in exerting 
4 salutary influence upon the tendency to isolation 
which had too often prevailed. In commemorating 
her seventh jubilee, Edinburgh looks back, along with 
the sister Universities, upon a period of expansion in 
which the increase of the undergraduate well-being 
has not been the least satisfactory feature. 

But Edinburgh, like the others, is what history has 
made it. The course of academic development in 
Scotland was determined initially by the immediate 
subjection of the individual bishops to the Holy See, 
and the very late appearance of a Primacy. St. Andrews, 
founded by the senior prelate of the realm, was intended 
to be national; but episcopal universities arose later 
in the fifteenth century also at Glasgow and Aberdeen, 


John Major, the most celebrated Scottish scholar of his 


R. K. HANNAY 
time, looked with no favour upon this multiplication 
in a small and poor land, and did not foresee educational 
advantages from what seemed a dissipation of energy. 
When the academic tradition was established, there 
was no wonder that Edinburgh, far the most important 
of the burghs and the administrative centre of the 
kingdom, though not an episcopal city, should desire 
to have a foundation of its own. As the seat of the 
supreme courts, it had a justification for cultivating 
the law. On the eve of the Reformation a President 
of the Session proposed to endow that study; but 
the religious revolution, limited means, and a concern 
among the burgesses for the Reformed Kirk, inspired 
by Knox and his successors, led to the erection by the 
Town Council of a College devoted to Arts and Theology, 
under a charter from James VI, which conceded power 
to establish teaching in any liberal faculty. The pre- 
Reformation schools were moderately successful in 
Arts, less so in Theology and Law, since the ambitious 
preferred Continental graduation, with its opportunities 
for promotion at the court of Rome. After the Reforma- 
tion, lawyers still continued to study in France and 
Italy, while attention in Scotland itself was more than 
ever concentrated upon Arts and Theology as indispen- 
sable. 
The growth of the Town’s College of Edinburgh from 
a modest municipal enterprise to a studium generale, 
and the acquisiton of a cosmopolitan character, did 
not begin till late in the seventeenth century. The 
advocates before the Session, formerly admitted to the 
bar by the judges, had developed a “ faculty,” were 
gaining control over entry, and were vindicating their 
claim almost to a monopoly of promotions to the bench. 
They created the library which is now the National 
Library of Scotland, and proposed to endow public 
teaching in the Law. Meanwhile the College of 
Physicians had been founded, and three of its members 
were recognized by the Town Council as professors of 
medicine in what at last could be styled “ the University 
of this city.” One of these men, Archibald Pitcairn, 
was eminent enough to be invited to profess at Leyden, 
a school becoming famous for clinical study. Among 
the students he taught was Boerhaave, communis Europae 
praeceptor, through whom the repute of Leyden eclipsed 
the older fame of Padua; and Scottish pupils of the 
master returned to Edinburgh, where the College. of 
Surgeons had been pursuing anatomy, to found a 
Faculty of Medicine, 
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The Faculty of Law supplied a national want. By 
1763, when Boswell set out for Utrecht, resort to Holland 
was a pretext for travel rather than an educational 
necessity. But the outlook was mainly Scottish, though 
there have been jurists of more than local repute, like 
Lorimer, with his scheme for a Court of International 
Justice ; and it was the growth of Medicine, during the 
50 years after 1726, that attracted men to Edinburgh. 
The sole completely organized medical school in a British 
university, it became in 1765 the model followed over 
sea at Philadelphia. When Oliver Goldsmith, no very 
industrious pupil in physie, passed from Edinburgh 
to Leyden, a_ professor there complained to him 
that English students had forsaken Holland for 
Scotland. 

By the close of the eighteenth century, other dis- 
tinctions had contributed to the vogue of the University. 
Seience followed in the train of Medicine, and in 1783 
the Royal Society came into existence. An uninspiring 
phase of‘ academic life in the south, and the wars with 
France, provided more auditors for exponents of 
Philosophy like Dugald Stewart. Robert Adam designed 
a worthy building, now the Old College, slowly com- 
pleted while Brougham, Palmerston and Russell were 
frequenting lectures—and in the course of the last 50 
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Ss 
years gradually abandoned: by ‘all but ‘a “fracti 
teachers and students, . rid 

William Carstares, an admirer of Dutch usa 
head of the University in the reign of Anne 
the professorial system which became general in Secotla 
before the century closed. In 1826 there was a “se 
Commission, upon which Scott sat—‘ I know little A 
the subject,” he noted in his journal, “ but I da 
as much as some of the official persons ”—and an Act 
of 1858 co-ordinated the four Universities, abolishin 
for Edinburgh the control by the Town Council, bit 
conserving its vested interest in the foundation, The 
legislative movement in the nineteenth century seemed 
indeed to tend towards an excess of unification, when 
the Commissioners of 1889 were empowered to set up 
a General University Court. In the end, however 
autonomy was reconciled with co-ordination under 4 
committee of the Privy Council. That result was 
demanded by the development of centuries, Though 
the pre-Reformation Universities were ecclesiastical 
the communities of Glasgow and Aberdeen became 4s 
deeply concerned in their respective institutions as 
Edinburgh in its own particular creation ; and modem 
enactment has had to recognize the Scottish democratic 
tradition. 
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The Last Stage 


By PETER FLEMING 


HE journey from Shanghai to Canton overland is a 
long one, and we were near the end of it. The day 
had begun with a ’ bus ride, the last of many and the most 
horrific. Along a tortuous mountain road the packed 
and cumbrous vehicle had gadded like a thing possessed. 
It seemed as if our stripling driver had constituted himself 
president of a suicide club, with his thirty passengers as 
members: life members. For him chasms were a chal- 
lenge, corners a spur; and he appeared to cherish a 
belief, which I do not remember to have encountered 
elsewhere, that all water-buffaloes are a form of mirage, 
dissolving when approached. We left him without regret 
and, taking to our feet, walked for five hours on an old 
flagged path over the hills. Three men had been robbed 
and stripped by bandits on this path the day before. But 
in China it is almost always the day before: unless 
indeed it is tomorrow. We suffered no other inconvenience 
than enchantment in those curious and savage hills. 

Now we had climbed the last pass. Below us lay a 
village, squeezed in between the foothills and the river, 
and pricked by three little white forts which stood on 
knolls among the huddled houses. The river wound 
away southward through a valley embossed with shaggy 
and fantastic rocks, hundreds of feet high; beyond it was 
a great climbing wall of mountains, remote and insub- 
stantial in the evening light. The sun was setting behind 
us; as we went down towards the village the shadows on 
the eastern slopes were cool. 

In the village the soldiers took us for Japanese, and had 
to be soothed by a young student from Canton, whose 
ethnology was providentially more advanced than theirs. 
Our servant from Shantung was at sea with the southern 
dialect, and we dined badly by moonlight on the roof of 
the inn: so badly that we lodged a complaint, and the 
proprietress, a woman of spirit, assaulted her cook with a 
stool. 

The next stage of our journey was by water. Only 
the distant peaks were warmed by sunlight as our sampan 
pushed off from the foreshore, on which seavenging curs 
with hostile eyes moved slowly, stiff from sleep. A man 
lying on the bows of the boat next to ours awoke and lay 
staring at us, tvo amazed to blink, His eyes were full of 


‘off was done, which struck me as inartistie. 


apprehension and perplexity, for he had come from > 


oblivion straight to a world in which two giants of ay 
unorthodox colour monopolized his field of vision, He 
was still staring as we dropped downstream. 

Rice was cooking in the tunnel-shaped cabin of matting, 
In the bows our three rowers, standing, plied their long 
thin-bladed oars. The master of the boat, in wide trousers 
of black silk, managed the ponderous twenty-foot steering 
oar which trailed behind us limply. He had a crafty but 
uninteresting face. We made a little deck of loose planks 
in the stern, and our Chinese fellow-passenger, treading 
first on one, then on the other, of the projecting ends, fel 
twice, with fearful force, into the bilge. 


The beauty of the river increased as we descended, | 
Presently we came to a place where it must find its way [ 


through a high range of mountains. Here was the head 
of the gorges, and within sound of the rapids stood a little 
temple, looking downstream over the white and leaping 
waters, We landed and climbed to it up a flight of steps. 
In obscurity, before a rank of gods full of that pantomimic 
fury which seems so often to be the hall-mark of divinity 
in China, our crew offered prayers for a safe ru, lit 
joss-sticks and let off crackers. 


formal design across the temple steps. Slowly, with cries, 
their straw sandals slipping on the stone, they hauled a 
sampan up.the rapids by a rope tied to her mast-head; 
as she reached clear water at the top they broke into 4 
trot and disappeared round a bend in the rocky tow-path 
We went back to our boat. 

There were nearly fifty separate rapids. They did not 
look very bad, and they were not'as bad as they looked. 
With memories of another river in another country, where 
these things had been encountered on a grander scale and 
under less expert auspices, I watched the local technique 


Outside, in the sunlight, § 
‘a long diagonal of bent, half-naked trackers stamped 4 


iota 


Bi anil 





with interest. The steering was as much from the bows F 
as from the stern, and with the long beam which was the F 
forward tiller a certain amount of prodding and fending f 


The river, 
though low, ran fast, but not so fast that we could net 
strike a rock with impunity; 
bottom of the sampan slid easily over obstacles which 


the flat and rather flexibk f 
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=o 
have been worn smooth by the passage of her 
unnumbered sister ships. The worst that happened to us 
in half a hundred rapids was the upsetting of the soup : 
no great loss, for these boatmen lived sparely. ’ 

The hills, tall and Tyrolean, rose sharply on either side 
of our winding course. In between the rapids we hoisted 
a patched rectangular sail; the crew whistled fervently, 
and with an air of concentration, for a breeze, so that we 
wondered on which side of the world that superstition 
started. The eastern bank was scarred with cuttings, and 
hordes of men, clinging to the cliff face like flies, were at 
work on a railway which one day (do not ask me when) 
will link Canton with Hankow.. We did our best to rejoice 
at these symptoms of progress towards the great and 
desirable goal of mechanization; but it was-not. without 
acertain reactionary glee that we learnt of the existence 
of a spirit in whom they aroused an invincible repugnance. 
This spirit— a kind of unicorn, according to the boatmen, 
who pointed out his home to us—was doing his best to 
hold the pass against the forces of civilization, and had on 
one occasion gone so far as to overwhelm a hundred 
Jabourers with an avalanche. The final issue of this 
struggle, they seemed to think, was still in doubt ; but 
it was clear that they did not regard the spirit as being 
engaged in a forlorn hope. 

At last we left the rapids and came out into a plain. 
The hills behind us were black against a yellow sky, and, 
where the river wound, tall grey sails stalked through the 
silent fields like ghosts. We passed a fisherman; in his 
little boat. sat twenty cormorants, and at every lurch of 
it they hunched their wings in protest with a comical 
unanimity. Through a land from which the colour was 
being drained we moved slowly and in silence towards the 
lights of a village. 

That was the best stage of the journey. 


seemed to 
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The Turkish Republic’s Tenth Birthday 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.| 

Sir,—Kemalist Turkey celebrates its tenth birthday on 
October 29th, and great rejoicings in Angora and throughout 
the Republic are in prospect. When the Sultan was over- 
thrown ten years ago, few people imagined that the Kemalist 
régime had come to stay. There were so many difficulties to 
cope with ; jealous foreign neighbours, hostile fanatical and 
religious elements in Turkey itself, not to mention economic 
and financial distress. But Ghazi Mustapha Kemal has 
triumphed, and, unless appearances are wholly deceptive, 
his régime is both stable and strong. This is chiefly due to the 
characteristics of Kemal himself. At first he was ruthless— 
he had to be. Latterly he has been able to relax and allow 
more liberty both to the State and to the individual. Kemal 
set out to “modernize” Turkey. Although there still 
remains a great deal to be done, Turkey is certainly far more 
“modern” than she was, and incomparably more so than 
other Asiatic und semi-Asiatic States. But so much has been 
written about the reforms which have been instituted by 
Kemal that I propose to deal with the present and the future 
rather than with the past. 

Actually Turkey is the pivot of the Near and Middle East. 
No other country will make a major move in foreign policy 
without first considering what its attitude will be. How has 
Turkey—ten years ago an effete and unimportant nation — 
managed to attain this position? The answer is threefold. 
First, because of her unique geographical position between 
Europe and Asia. Secondly, because Mustapha Kemal has 
insisted that: the needs of the Army, Navy and Air Force 
shall take precedence over everything else, thereby making 
Turkey a real, and not mythical, force. Thirdly, because the 
diplomacy employed by Kemal, Ismet Pasha (the Prime 
Minister) and Dr. Tewfik Rushdi Bey (the Foreign Minister) 
has been shrewd and far-seeing. Slowly but surely the 


Turkish Foreign Office has settled all the questions left out- 
standing by the War. The Mosul dispute with Great Britain, 
the strained relations with France over Syria, the multitu- 
dinous questions with Greece, to name but a few, have all 
received a peaceful solution. Simultaneously, Turkey has 
concluded a series of Pacts of Friendship with her neighbours 
and with many other nations. All these Pacts are genuinely 
designed to further the cause of peace, although the latest 
agreement with Greece has. aroused some forebodings in 
Bulgaria. The Kemalists have also never lost an opportunity 
of getting to know other countries, and there has been a con- 
tinual round of visits between Turkish and European and 
Asiatic statesmen. 

The result is that Republican Turkey is now free from 
dependence on any of the Great European Powers, Soviet 
Russia excepted. That country is an exception for two 
reasons. Turkey and Russia have a long land frontier-in Asia 
Minor; Russia is a huge country, and Turkey cannot afford 
to-risk estranging so powerful a neighbour. Furthermore, 
Russia lent Turkey valuable aid against Western Europe, 
represented by the Greeks, ten years ago. In consequence, 
Turkey listens to Moscow's advice, although she does not 
always take it. A sign of the importance that Turkey attaches 
to Russian friendship is that on October 29th the guests of 
honour in Angora are to be MM. Molotoff, Voroshiloff and 
Litvinoff, President of the Soviet Council of Commissars, 
War Minister and Foreign Minister, respectively. But, one 
must hasten to add, Turkey is in no sense Communistic. The 
Turks have always been careful to point out to their Russian 
friends that Communism in Turkey will not be tolerated. 
And the Russians have been obliged to accept that because 
they value Turkey's friendship—at any rate, for the time 
being. 

The present aim of Kemalist foreign policy is to create a 
solid ** bloc” of Near Eastern nations under the aegis of 
Turkey. Countries which may join this “ bloc” are Greece, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, possibly Bulgaria, and, at a later date, 
Iraq, Syria, and Persia. Such a group of nations would have 
almost unlimited power in the Near and Middle East. But 
certain Western European countries might not altogether 
welcome the creation of such a “ bloc.” On the other hand, 
it has become abundantly clear that Turkey cherishes no 
territorial ambitions. Indeed, one of the greatest assets 
Republican Turkey possesses is the compactness of the 
country. : 

As regards domestic affairs, Mustapha Kemal, though no 
financier, has always realized the necessity of balancing the 
budget. ‘Turkey is poor, the standard of living is low, but 
the budget has been balanced. This has been achieved partly 
by high, and greatly increased, taxation, and partly by rigid 
economy in the social services. Republican Turkey has not 
borrowed abroad; the pitiful example of the Sultans who 
begged, borrowed, and stole until they had mortgaged most 
of the country’s possessions, was a lesson to Kemal and Ismet 
Pasha, who have always declared that they prefer to rely on 
their own, admittedly meagre, resources, rather than contract 

The exchange has been kept 


financial obligations abroad. 
Of course, 


stable; it is “ pegged” to the French france. 
Turkey has suffered, and is suffering, from the world-slump. 
Her agricultural produce cannot find lucrative markets; a 
few, though not many, of her citizens are unemployed ;_ her 
maritime trade has dwindled, partly because Russia has 
almost ceased to trade with the outside world and partly be- 
cause Piraeus, the port of Athens, has captured much of 
Istambul’s transit trade. 

Anglo-Turkish relations are friendly without being warm. 
The only question which may possibly cause some friction 
between ourselves and the Turks is the demand of the latter— 
if they persist in it — to fortify the Straits. It is known that 
Turkey would like the clauses of the Treaty of Lausanne, 
which deal with the Straits, to be revised, but it is understood 
that the British Government would be adverse to any measures 
which might infringe the freedom of the Straits. Otherwise, 
Anglo-Turkish relations have every chance of developing 
favourably and the genius which has been displayed by 
Mustapha Kemal during the past decade has won the admira- 
tion of all Englishmen who have studied Turkish affairs.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Your CONSTANTINOPLE CORRESPONDENT, 
Istambul, October, 
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-STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“This Side Idolatry.” By Talbot Jennings. 
the Lyric Theatre 


Wiri one notable exception, there is no. single historical 
character the dramatization of whose life presents more 
difficulties than William Shakespeare. The playwright’s 
creation must run the gauntlet of a thousand precon- 
ceptions ; he will be lucky indeed if he survives a bombard- 
ment in which the grape-shot of the pedants is only less 
disabling than the tear-gas of the sentimentalists. In the 
end the playwright may well be wishing that he had followed 
a spoor less controversial and continuous—had picked on 
some non-literary celebrity—a king, a courtier, a con- 
quistador—who by some large but unrevealing act (a victory, 
a surfeit, a divorce) left like Man Friday only a single foot- 
print in the sands of time. Shakespeare scattered a lot of 
clues; and every person in the audience knows (none 
better) what they mean. 


At 


So the author of this play is, ea hypothesi, a bold man ; 
and his audacity has been justified. His Shakespeare is 
credible ; though whether, but for Mr. Leslie Howard, who 
plays him, he would be more than credible, it is impossible 
to say. In Mr. Howard’s performance he is memorable and 
at times impressive. 

When we mect him first he is writing Love's Labour's Lost 
and holding horses outside the playhouse (those legendary 
horses, those horses which I swear he held but once and 
made a story out of in his palmy days). Playwrights then, 
like dictators today, were few, intemperate, and successful. 
Robin Greene, an idol of the day, has a liver of clay and 
succumbs to the bottle; Kit Marlowe dies in a_ brawl. 
Shakespeare gets his chance and makes good. He is almost 
a monopolist ; he is what Mr. Noel Coward would be if there 
were only two theatres in London. 

Then comes Mary Fitton, in this play a lay-figure with a 
label. Mr. Jennings’ Dark Lady is marked from the first 
Highly Explosive, and also This Side Up. She is the ultra- 
masculine conception of the femme fatale. She bites her lip 
while she rolls her eyes; she is a horrid hybrid of minx 
and sphinx. Miss Margaret Rawlings plays her with accom- 
plishment but without success. 

Shakespeare—maddened (we can understand that), in- 
flamed (well, there is no accounting for tastes), and at last 
indubitably betrayed by this creature, who prefers his patron 
Southampton—goes back to the theatre on which he had 
prepared to turn his back. The lover's loss is posterity’s 
gain, and Shakespeare wrote tragedies, we are given to 
understand, for the reason that men less gifted with the 
power of self-expression have shot lions. 

Success provides a drug, if not oblivion. Fortunately, by 
the time success begins to wither—by the time that Fletcher's 
rising star threatens to out-shine Shakespeare’s in the easily- 
dazzled eyes of the pit—the Bard has found serenity of 
a kind. 

He has reverted, by his own unaided efforts, to the upper 
middle class. He has a good house in Stratford. He is a 
man of substance and position. When The Winters Tale 
and The Tempest fail (they did not fail, nor was The Tempest 
first presented at a public theatre ; but he who dramatizes 
a dramatist may perhaps claim a double ration of dramatic 
licence), Shakespeare is whimsically resigned; his only 
regrets are for his poetry, which he imagines lost in unpub- 
lishable prompt-copies. 

This is a play full of challenges and echoes, and therefore 
of interest. The production is swift and vigorous, though 
the scenes and costumes are altogether too spick and span. 
Mr. Leslie Howard’s performance is brilliant : brilliant in its 

tact. brilliant in its suggestion of a depth, of something 
incaleulable in the man which will not abide our question. 
Mr. Gyles Isham is a stormy, fulsome but attractive Burbage, 
and Miss Dorothy Hamilton’s Anne Hathaway is a clever 
essay in the sublunary, This is a play well worth seeing. 
PETER FLEMING. 


The Cinema 


“The Private Life of Henry VIII.” At the 
Leicester Square Theatre 
Soon after the opening of this film there is one Superb pictorig 


scene—a glimpse of the King and his courtiers out hawkip 
in an English meadow. While the hawks are wheelin : 
head, news comes of the birth of Henry’s son, Edward, ang 
the horsemen gallop away to the sound of hunting horns, 4 
few more vigorous open-air episodes of this kind would have 
been a relief; so much of the action is confined to Palace 
banqueting rooms and corridors and bedchambers, But 
within its limits, as a deliberately concentrated study of the 
King’s private life and marriage difficulties, the film is a 
handsome piece of work. Endless pains have been spent on 
the settings, and they are more than merely lavish; thy 
perspectives and the groupings, as well as the details of es. 
tumes and dinner-services and fleur-de-lys hangings, ay 
handled with a fine sense of artistic effect. In directing the 
picture for London Films, Alexander Korda has had the help 
of a brilliant band of technicians, and no production quite so 
sumptuous has ever before come out of a British studio, 

But all these background merits would count for little 
without Charles Laughton’s performance as King Henry. 
It is the portrait of a coarse, robust, unhappy monarch—, 
man swayed by sudden impulses and fits of furious anger, 
whose bellowing laughter is of a piece with his gargantuan 
appetites. But Mr. Laughton’s Henry is not merely a hearty 
animal ; he is not a statesman but certainly a ruler, and there 
is pathos in his gradual ageing towards a state of invalid 
subjection to his last wife, the managing Katherine Par, 

“ven with Mr. Laughton, the film inevitably lacks dramatic 
sequence ; but while he is on the screen it is never dull. 

The style of treatment is modern throughout ; there is no 
attempt at period dialogue, and occasionally—as in the grin 
introductory scene of the execution of Anne Boleyn—the 
mixture of pictorial realism and verbal flippancy is a littl 
distressing. Some people, too, will probably feel that the 
racy, rabelaisian handling of certain episodes is overdone, 
but there is no cheap vulgarity. Henry's nuptials, after all, 
were more than his private concern, and the atmosphere of 
Tudor England is nowhere so well captured as in the rendering 
of his attempts to beget children as an affair of national 
importance. 

Of the five queens, Binnie Barnes as the unfaithful Katheryn 
Howard is the only one with serious acting opportunities, but 
the others—Merle Oberon as Anne Boleyn, Wendy Barrie 
as Jane Seymour, Elsa Lanchester as Ann of Cleves, and 
Everley Gregg as Katherine Parr—are all well cast, and 
Henry’s game of cards with Ann of Cleves on their wedding 
night is the most amusing scene in the whole picture. Franklin 
Dyall as Thomas Cromwell and Miles Mander as Wriothesly 
have little to do but do it well, and Robert Donat makes a 
pleasantly manly figure of Culpeper, the young courtier whom 
Katheryn Howard forsook for a throne, and to whom after- 
wards she fatally returned, 

As a Tudor pageant this film is a notable achievement for 
British studio craftsmanship; nothing can make it con- 
sistently dramatic, but Mr. Laughton’s acting brings nearly 
every one of its separate episodes vigorously to life. 

Generally Released Neat Week. 

Sleeping Car.—Ivor Novello as a French train attendant; 
Madeleine Carroll as a wealthy young woman who marties 
him to escape deportation, Light-hearted story ; sometimes 
amusing, often too slow. 

Christopher Strong.—¥ar-fetched emotional drama _ from 
novel by Gilbert Frankau. Features Katherine Hepbun, 
young Hollywood actress of unusual gifts. 

Picture Snatcher.—James Cagney in harsh story of Americat 
Press photographer. Lurid; vigorous ; skilful ; unpleasant. 

The Merry Monarch.—FEmil Jannings in heavily censored 
version of Pierre Louys’ novel, Le Roi Pausole. Decorative 
photography ; futile story. 

The Big Cage.—Civeus drama ; not recommended to animal: 
lovers. Cnar.es Davy. 
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Art 


Mr. Ben Nicholson’s Painting 

tr the Lefevre galleries this week the exhibition has 
van of carvings, paintings, collages, febries and rugs by 
ra Hepworth and Ben Nicholson. Theirs is not groping 
One feels immediately the confidence and command 
ch the objects were made. English art is not usually 
ir, Opinions will vary as to the virtue here 
it with the essence of the 


Barba 
work. 
with whi 
w debona : as 
iistilled. I would identify 
contemporary movement. : ; : 

Those Who generalize about visual art invariably approach 
it from the angle either of architecture or of painting. This 

js pethaps @ gross initial mistake. The Fine Arts are a 

evelopment of handicrafts which, in turn, are specialized 

forms of manual Jabour. Manual labour (from the aesthetic 
angle) divides into two vast categories, manufacture, which 
corresponds to modelling, and such processes as agriculture 
wherein the earth is not transmuted, but is planted, coaxed, 
polished, cleansed or otherwise made fruitful for man’s 
purposes—in short, is carved. These two merging yet dis- 
tinctive processes can be traced in the procedure and in the 
varying styles of all visual art. It is impossible for me to 
develop this theme now: but let me quickly relate it to 
recent developments in painting. It is easy to see an analogy 
between the modelling process and the kind of painting from 
which the contemporary movement has reacted. The use of 
oils had long made of painting a sort of manufacture, a sort 
of cookery with tints. Moreover, that to which the paint 
stuck was conceived as so much suitable material like the 
modeller’s armature, with no aesthetic rights of its own. 

Mr, Nicholson’s canvases and panels, on the other hand, 

gtve him more in the réle of the carver’s block. Just as the 

carver consults the stone for the reinforcement of his idea, 

s Mr. Nicholson has started to paint when he prepares his 

canvases. It is obvious that he relies more than is usual 
upon their rich plaster covering or some other interesting 
surface to guide him. In contrast with most exhibited 
pictures, almost every canvas or panel is of different pro- 
portions, corresponding to a different elucidation of surface. 

So strong is the recoil from the plastic approach to painting, 
that Mr. Nicholson, among others, sometimes actually carves 
his canvases : his lines are often incisions on the plaster, on 
the panel, on its basic preparation or in the paint. A hundred 
variations are possible. The same technique is applied to the 
collages, panels whose faces are largely covered by scraps of 
decorative paper or cardboard. This superimposition is not 
akin to modelling : for the whole point of a collage is the 
juxtaposition and close inter-relationship of surfaces: and 
that, in turn, is the essence of carving as contrasted with the 
essential modelling whose organization is more large-scale, 
less dependent upon the uniform relevance of one adjacent 
plane to another. ‘The collage is a straightforward titillation 
of the picture plane which oil painting tends somctimes to 
override, But, compared with his paintings, Mr. Nicholson’s 
collages are trial pieces. It is in paintings that he more 
especially outstrips his contemporaries, carrying to a further 
point in pictorial art the carving conception on which, as I 
conceive it, the main stream of the contemporary movement 
is grounded. Mr. Nicholson is often praised for his colour. 
I take his colour to be something more fundamental in his 
art than to be thus isolated. You can speak with more 
relevance of the plastic painters as good or bad colourists. 
But does one call Piero della Francesca a colourist ? Most 
certainly not. Space, interlocking distances or surfaces, and 
therefore tone or colour, were the objects of his religion. 

You may approach Mr. Nicholson’s pictures by looking at 
his beautiful figure drawings, noticing especially how their 
designs are placed on the paper: or you may approach the 
pictures by observing how zealous is the lay-out of the 
exhibition’s invitation cards or of its catalogue, how debonair 
the designs of the rugs and fabrics. Mr. Nicholson can 
express the liveliest perceptions in terms of correspondence 
between two circles, so intense is his power to elucidate the 
plane on which they lie. Rhythm is not represented in the 
guise of objects, but with finality transformed into space : 
similarly a stone incorporates in its very texture the 
Movements of lapsed centuries as a simple thing. 

ADRIAN STOKES. 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27th 


Quartet. 
Oct.. 30, 31; Nov..1, 2. 
Centurics ; Anne Thursticld and Herbert Heyner. 


6.50 Manners and Customs in Music: Sir Walford Davies .. N. 
7-10 Fruit Trees for Small Gardens: A. N. Rawes .. ee N. 
(Director, Fruit Section, R.H.S. Garden, Wisley) 
7-30 Scientific Research and Social Needs: Julian Huxley .. N. 
(Research as it affects the materials and fashions of clothing) 
8 Tsar Sultan, Act I. Rimsky Korsakov’s opera relayed 
from Sadler’s Wells .. “4 ie a + eS 
9.30 The Modern Columbus : S. P. B. Mais (from New Orleans) N. 
This unconventional and tireless traveller will have particu- 
larly strange surroundings to describe this week : 
9-50 “‘ Kaleidoscope ”’: a radio play by Lance Sieveking ad N. 
A revival of a landmark in radio drama technique. (Also 
October 28th, 9.5 Regional) 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28th 
12 350th Anniversary of the Foundation of Edinburgh 
University oi os i Ff 5a ae N. 
Introductory Talk by Sir James Barrie, Chancellor 
12.15 Commemoration Service from St, Giles’ Cathedral, 
Edinburgh (Sir George Adam Smith, Sir Thomas Holland 
and others) + a Ae arg 7 as aa N. 
8.5 Rhondda Festival of Song, by the Unemployed Men’s 
Clubs, directed by Sir Walford Davies (from Tonypandy) W.R. 
9-35 Piano Recital (Chopin) by Cecil Dixon o = N. 
The musician who became familiar for her playing of piano 
interludes 
9.55 Night on London’s River .. ae re as rae N. 
Descriptive Commentary from Westminster to the Docks 
broadcast from a motor launch 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 2oth 
5.45 Chamber Music: Canadian Trio and Parry Jones (tenor) N. 
(Haydn, Beethoven, Wolf, Dvorak) 
7 Plato’s Republic, read by Robert Farquharson a N. 
8 Services from St. John’s, Waterloo Road, London: Rev. 
C. W. Hutchinson—a notable centre of social service L.R. 
8.15 The Christian and his Neighbour: Rev. Professor C. E. 
Raven (from Glasgow) a me me a 4 
9-5 Sunday Orchestral Concert Il: Frank Mannheimer (piano). 
Conducted by Albert Coates =e ee «eRe ee, 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 3oth 
6.50 New Books: Desmond MacCarthy «<4 “a ree N. 
7-5 Economics in a Changing World: Commander S. King- 
all 4 ‘ea ae oa me me “4 aa N. 
A successful experiment for the ordinary listener 
7.30 The Country Gentleman: Arthur Bryant... ae Pt N. 
The author of “ Charles IL” continues his analysis of the 
English character 
9.20 Foreign Affairs: Vernon Bartlett (from abroad). . a N. 
9-45. A Discussion on Slums: The Minister of Health 
replies to an interrogation by Sir Ernest Simon, former 
Chairman of Manchester Housing Committee, Mrs. Irene 
Barclay, F.S.I., professional surveyor of housing estates, 
and the anonymous occupant of a slum basement .. L.R., &ev 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 31st 
11 Pioneers of Exploration—Mary Kingsley: Clifford 
Collinson aa as ee x aa ae aa N. 
11.30 Opening of the new Harbour at Haifa, Palestine .. ee N. 
Descriptive Commentary followed by interchange of mes- 
sages between the Secrctary of State for the Colonies and 
Sir Arthur Wauchope, High Commissioner for Palestine 
8 Neapolitan Music: Mark Raphael (baritone) and Mario di 
Pietro (mandoline and guitar) - 3% ee ne ee 
8.30 The Commonwealth of Nations—a Discussion on Australia N. 
9.20 “ Carnival ”—a revival of Compton Mackenzie's novel as 
adapted for broadcasting : me x Ae “ie I 
One of the best examples of dramatized narrative. (Also 
on November 2nd, Regional programmes 8.30) 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER st 
10.45. The Passing Show: The Countess of Limerick comments 
on the week in London oa N. 
3.15 Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra. . re 2 or N. 
(Purcell, Berlioz, Hely-Hutchinson, Brahms, Dohnanyi) 
7.30 Do You get Good Value for your Rates? W. Ivor Jennings N. 
8.15 B.B.C. Symphony Concert: conductor, Adrian Boult .. N. 
(Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn) 
9.15 The Eve of All Souls—a modern miracle play from St. 
Hilary, Cornwall, by Father Bernard Walke L.R., &e. 
10.20 Vanishing England :: Howard Marshall .. és we N. 
Worth sitting up for 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2nd 
7.30 Rural Britain Today and Tomorrow : Professor J. A. Scott 
Watson .. “ es a x + we ee N. 
An extremely able survey of the agricultural situation and 
its problems. This talk covers Leicester, the Peak, 
Lincoln, and Market Harborough 
9.20 The Debate Continues: - Arthur Greenwood, M.P., on : 
‘Immediate Steps towards Reconstruction ” N. 
Foundations of. Music, 6.30. -N. 
Oct. 27 and 28. Beethoven's String Quartets: the Griller String 


English Songs of the XVIth and XVIIth 
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Country Life 


The Best Milch Cow 

By a chance arrangement at last. week’s Dairy Show at 
Islington the black Welsh cattle and the white and red Ayr- 
shires were juxtaposed ; and the herdsmen, in the pleasant 
accents of their districts, discussed rival merits with no little 
heat. Both breeds, as it happens, excel in the quality of 
hardiness. Both can flourish where food is comparatively 
hard to come by, and one would have thought that their 
virtues would have secured for both a wide range. Yet the 
Ayrshire is perhaps the furthest-flung of dairy cattle and the 
Welsh one of the most local. I have met the Ayrshire all 
round the world.. Even in Newfoundland where agriculture 
is absurdly underdeveloped, the dairymen boasted years ago of 
the yield of their Ayrshires, and would have no others, though 
many Shorthorns were imported later and did well. 1 cannot 
remember finding Welsh cattle, with the possible exception of 
a single cross-bred specimen used (in a team of twenty-four) 


for hauling Karri-wood trunks from a West Australian forest. 
* i * * 


The Oldest Cattle 

The Welsh cattle are as old a breed as any—as old even as 
the Longhorns or the Park Cattle, now being revived in Nor- 
folk ; and some claim that they are as old as the Chillingham 
white cattle, now preserved and exhibited at Whipsnade. 
And the breed is perhaps the nearest rival to the polled 
Sussex, as a “ dual purpose” animal. I do not know that 
any genealogist has made any such claims for the Ayrshire ; 
but it has been scientifically bred over as long a period as any 
breed, and is marvellously true to type. Wales came late into 
the field ; and her National Show belongs to this century only. 
In Scotland the agricultural Show is a centenarian, even in the 
outer parts. Caithness, for example, will celebrate its hun- 
dredth anniversary in the coming year ; and, if the comparison 
is not considered “‘ odorous,” local criticism of the craft of 
agriculture is of higher merit in Scotland than anywhere in the 


world, 
* * * s 


Scottish Pioneers 

I suppose that one reason for the extension of the Ayrshire 
is the extension of its owner, Yeu will seldom pick up 
a copy of one of those local papers which say such wise 
things about farming, without finding news cr corre- 
spondence—and often very interesting news—contributed 
by farmers. overseas. Before me in John O° Groat’s Journal 
is an account by a Scottish farmer on the Orange district 
of New South Wales of the apples he grows and the excellent 
co-operative organization he enjoys. Fruit growing in 
that delightful district is made profitable by the rapid improve- 
ment of refrigeration both in the local stores and on ship 
board. Horace’s maxim applies with particular fitness to 
the Scottish pioneer and emigrant. Caelum non animum 
mutant qui trans mare currunt—and among the things they 
do not change is their Scottish milch cow. 

* * * * 

The Enjoyment of Poison 

In an Oxford garden a hedge sparrow (or dunnock, as 
we are asked to call it) has been watched daily at the task 
of opening the pods of a Jaburnum and eating the seeds. 
Now laburnum seeds, we are told, are a particularly virulent 
poison; and indeed not a few fatalities among children 
are on record, for the pods are pea-like and the seeds carry 
no warning coloration. Birds are susceptible to many of 
the chemicals that are poisonous to the human race, but not 
nearly all. One of the best local observers I ever knew 
was a country labqurer in Surrey who maintained that birds 
would intentionally poison their young, if they were caged. 
He prophesied the death of some young Amcrican robins 
fed through the bars of a cage by foster parent thrushes. 
The young died at the date he prophesied, and small bits of 
leaf (I think of yew) were alleged to be the cause. The 
general evidence is conflicting. Pheasants,‘as I have often 
observed, peculiarly delight in the berries of the Bitter-sweet 
Nightshade. Pigeons gorge on ivy berries. I have known 
of greenfinches killing themselves by a diet of pips of the 
Bitter-sweet apples; but the cause was mechanical rather 
than chemical; the birds died of a plethora. What of the 
laburnum seeds? Can some chemist give us the assurance 
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that the Oxford dunnock, which is a great favourite 
garden, will be none the worse for his unusual ¢ 
* * * * 
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Queer Foods 

Birds have many strange feeding habits. The house of 
a@ correspondent, who lives near Wooley Park, Birmingham 
has been invaded by tits. They were regularly fed on wuts 
and such food on a baleony just outside a bedroom. When 
tired of the nuts the tits first fell upon the paint of the French 
window, then took to entering the room when they nibbled 
the paper and plaster near the top of the curtain, Mice 
were suspected till the tits were seen at their work. They 
seem to be so fond of the diet that they force their way into 
the room if so much as a ventilation slit is left open, Of 
course, insects of many sorts, especially ladybirds, are very 
fond of hibernating in the cover usually offered near the top 
of a curtain, and a favourite haunt of the house fly is the 
space behind any loose piece of wallpaper ; but birds from 
time to time practise such tricks, it seems, “ merely for 
wantonness ”; and no bird has a more restless nature than 
the blue tit. 



















* * * * 





Owls and Tits 

Tits multiply all over England, thanks largely to the 
bird table and hanging nut or fat; but they have more 
enemies than I had thought till this summer. ‘The nest of 
a little owl, containing five young birds, was found in a 
hole in an old elm tree close to my garden. The place was 
littered with the feathers of tits, and the discovery put an 
end to the pity hitherto extended to this alien marauder, 
Birds of prey, as well as other birds and animals, are, | 
think, more individual ‘in their choice of food than people 
(including the incomparable Dr. Collinge) confess. Circum. 
stances, alter normal instincts. To give. some personal 
experiences. A lame fox will take exclusively to poultry, 
A robin, with a cuckoo in its nest, will rob the breakfast 
table of butter. In orchard country the opportunity teaches 
moorhens to eat apples. A particular pheasant will Jeam 
the sweetness of the anemone bulb. <A particular kestrel, 
though in general the species does little harm, will acquir 
a habit of killing finches, as in some places and at some 
seasons rooks will become inveterate egg-eaters. A _ grey 
squirrel in one Buckinghamshire garden specializes in peaches, 
A dog of mine especially likes nuts and blackberries! Such 
examples are legion ; and we may ccnclude that mere whim 
plays its part with most of the more intelligent animals. 

* * * * 

A Most English Scene 

There is a little bit of West Sussex which is almost as 
many “fathoms deep in history ” as Pevensey itself; and 
it is yet more characteristic of English scenery. The Weald, 
the line of the Downs, the Devil’s Dyke, the mingled wildness 
and peace are as English as any bit of England that you 
could discover. This ‘“* swans’ nest in an ocean ” is known 
as Sullington Warren. The night-jar, one of its typical 
birds, nests among the débris of a Keltic and _pre-Keltic 
civilization. Against this charmed retreat a crime is 
meditated. It is like to be sold for ‘‘ development,” that 
grim satiric word for a popular extravagance. It would bea 
Platonie ‘sin in the soul” of our people if this were permitted. 
A square rood may be bought for 7s. 6d., and the whole 
area for £1740. May money pour in upon the would-be 
preservers, whose address is The Sullington Warren Purchase 
Committee, Lloyds Bank, Storrington. 

* * * * 








































A Wasted Fruit ? 

One of the scarcely numerable fruit-bearing plants that 
his borne an immense crop this year is that. lovely shrub, 
pirus Japonica. I know one small tree that has a bushel 
or so of “apples” each as big as, say, a Yellow Ingestre. 
The owner of this prolific shrub dislikes the .idea of wasting 
this mass of fruit. Can anything useful or savoury be made 
of it? That is the question. The Victorians made jellies 
of all manner of fruits and berries, including the crab and 
the berberis. Was the pirus Japonica also included ? 


W. Brac Tomas. 
a ™ aa 





















(Estate Announcements appear on page ii.) 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most 
suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed, Tux Srecrator.]} 


THE S.A. PROTECTORATES 
[Vo the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 
Gig, —The time has come for a careful and impartial review 
of the machinery by which these territories are administered 
and for the reconstruction of the whole system in harmony 
yith the facts of the day. While the Governor of the Cape 
and, later on, of the Union, was also His Majesty’s High 
(Commissioner for South Africa, the three territories came 
under his control as a sideline to his more urgent duties. 
strong men like Lords Loch and Milner were in close com- 
munication with the Resident Commissioners ; but later on 
the Governor's duties as High Commissioner were left more 
and more in the hands of his Imperial Secretary, under whom 
there grew up the strange anomaly of the “ High Com- 
missioner’s Office,” a merely clerical institution sitting 
sometimes at Cape Town and at other times at Pretoria, 
although its migratory character involved additional expense. 


In every system of government or of business-management 
there is a tendency to exalt the clerical staff at the expense 
of the executive workers. The navigating officers and the 
engineers of any great shipping company know that the 
policy of the line will never be determined by one of them- 
selves but by a clerical expert who has obeyed the rule “ stick 
close to your desk and never go to sea.” In the same way 
the police officers and the magistrates of the territories, who 
are inured to the hardships of the desert and the bush, who 
talk the languages and are familiar with the life and customs 
of the natives, must inevitably chafe at clerical control by 
city-loving men whose qualifications are merely those of 
excellent clerks. 


In the Colonial Office at Whitehall and amongst the British 
public in general it may perhaps be thought that the ‘“‘ High 
Commissioner’s Office”? at Cape Town or Pretoria must 
necessarily represent expert opinion upon native affairs. 
The falsity of this idea can hardly be appreciated in England ; 
but in South Africa it is an obvious fact that no one outside 
the native territories has a personal experience of tribal 
life. A few farmers in certain districts may have a very 
considerable knowledge of native life and character apart 
from tribal customs, while many other successful farmers 
know nothing of any natives except their own servants ; but 
the townsman of Cape Town or Pretoria is unlikely to know 
more about the aborigines than is known by an inhabitant 
of Peckham Rye or of Upper Tooting. Indeed the Upper 
Tootingite would be a more reliable person, for he would 
start with a knowledge of his own ignorance ; while the clerk 
at Cape Town can give his opinions the fictitious value of 
assumed knowledge and may even end in believing in his own 
omniscience, although he cannot speak two words of a native 
tongue and has never travelled a day’s journey away from a 
main road, 

The present High Commissioner was previously one of the 
Most staunch and hard-working of Imperial Secretaries and 
he is already doing something to restore the confidence of 
officials who have suffered in former periods; but their 
doubts and their discontent will not come to an end until the 
personal authority of the High Commissioner is freed from 
the incubus of the “ High Commissioner's Office.” 

There are three possible schemes for the future government 
of the Protectorates ; 

(1) The Resident Commissioners can be given the name and 
fesponsibility of Governors. The three territories can be 
controlled direetly from Whitehall as if they were minor 
Colonies such as Sierra Leone or the Falkland Islands. The 
officials would then know that they were under a man whom 
they could meet personally and who would not be thwarted 
or checked as jong as. he produced results in accordance with 
the general policy of the British Government. 

(2) Tae High Commissioner can be freed entirely from the 


s 


* High Commissioner’s Office’ and become the itinerant 
Controller and Inspector of the Protectorates. He would, 
in this case, be in direct touch with the Resident Commis- 
sioners and would use their offices for such clerical work‘as he 
required. For his duties as liaison officer with the Union 
Government he would retain a small personal staff; but the 
** High Commissioner's Office,” both as an institution and as 
an influence, would finally disappear. The affairs of each 
territory would be dealt with inside its own boundary, subject 
to the consultative and inspectorial visits of the High 
Commissioner. 

(3) The Protectorates can be ceded to the Union Govern- 
ment. This solution would be the easiest and most satis- 
factory from a purely political standpoint. It would be 
hailed with delight as a political triumph for the leaders of 
South African political parties and welcomed by many 
inhabitants of the Union and, finally, it would improve the 
prospects and enhance the security of the best officials in the 
Protectorates themselves. This last is an important and 
weighty consideration. Every one of these officials dis- 
approves of the annexation of the territories to the Union ; 
but every one of them knows that his own personal interests 
would be best served by annexation. He would become a 
member of the Civil Service or police force of the Union, his 
rights would be secured and his duties clearly defined. He 
would receive no: orders except from his direct official 
superiors ; and, above all, he would be delivered from the 
pernicious influence of the “ High Commissioner's Office.” 
All of this can be most truthfully stated as an argument in 
favour of annexation by the Union and abandonment by the 
Crown. 

What, then, is to be said against this abandonment ? 

(a) It would be a dishonourable transaction and a breach 
of a well-understood agreement; for the aboriginal tribes 
have cheerfully submitted to the rule of the Crown just 
because they have regarded the Crown as their protection 
against the designs of their white neighbours. The inhabi- 
tants of Swaziland actually surrendered their firearms without 
resistance 80 years ago because they were prepared to welcome 
the direct rule of King Edward VII. Should they be 
abandoned to the Union, they would be fully justified in the 
belief that they had been tricked and betrayed. 

(b) Although the government of the Union would, in method 
and procedure, be superior to the administration of the 
** High Commissioner's Office,” yet this government would 
undoubtedly be carried on in the interest of the white inhabi- 
tants of the Union. The statesmen of the Union avowedly 
value the welfare of every class of Europeans above the 
happiness of the whole mass of the natives. 

Of the three possible solutions the most desirable would be 
the second. Let the Resident Commissioners remain as they 
are, but in continuous and direct communication with the 
High Commissioner—especially with the present High 
Commissioner. Let clerical work fall into its true position of 
unimportance and let it be done in each protectorate itself 
or in Whitehall. As the cardinal and essential condition of 
reform, let the “ High Commissioner's Office” disappear 
entirely. Its influence has been dreaded by all who came 
within the scope of its activities; and lonely men, doing 
difficult work in desert places, have had their lives harassed 
by unconstitutional orders, unwarranted interference and 
unjust censure by members of an ignorant and ambitious 
clerical staff. 

As individuals there may be very deserving men in the 
** High Commissioner's Office ” and, as individuals, we may 
hope that their future will be suitably secured ; but as an 
institution the ‘*‘ High Commissioner’s Office’ should be 
dissolved and its departure from this life will be unwept, 
unhonoured and unsung.—I am, Sir, &c., 

= Cox. Trin, 
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INTERNATIONALIZED FORCE 
[To the Editor of Tux SrecrarTor.] 

Sim,—Mr. Bradbury offers your article, “If Germany 
Rearms,” as a constructive alternative to an International 
Force, but the suggestions contained therein, whilst of 
practical value for a particular situation, do not, any more 
than Mr. Huddleston’s plea for a revision of the Versailles 
Treaty, lead us to a definite principle that will destroy the 
present international chaos and the consequent fatalistic 
attitude that European wars are inevitable. The problem 
has two aspects, the psychological and the political. The 
first lies in the fact that during his evolution man has, for 
some million or more years, lived a dangerous and therefore 
exciting life, and only for a relatively negligible period a 
reasonably safe and ordered one. He retains therefore an 
instinct for pugnacity and adventure, and such _ instinct 
needs to be sublimated and not encouraged by aggressive 
patriotism. . 

The second problem is that the modern world has now 
developed into a stage where warfare has become too 
destructive to be allowed its former uncontrolled activities ; 
and, though this is not yet generally recognized, economically 
futile. The time has come, therefore, when the disease must 
be properly diagnosed and tackled from its source rather 
than by these continued attempts to alleviate this or that 
symptom. 

It is fairly obvious that economic sanctions, powerful 
weapons though they may be, will not be able to give Europe 
reasonable security whilst some ten or twenty nations are 
living in close proximity heavily armed, believing in the 
practical utility of those arms and refusing to recognize any 
code of law to regulate their behaviour towards one another. 
Equally futile and more dangerous are such remedies as 
alliances based upon the idea of ‘* balance of power.” 

Mr. Bradbury admits the present position as “ anarchic” ; 
what remedy is there for anarchy except law and order 
with some power to enforce that law when and where 
necessary ?—I am, Sir, &ce., Puinie S. MuMForRD. 

St. Mary's Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Essex. 


G.P’s AND T.B. 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Your contributor has done valuable service in drawing 
attention to the tragedy of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. The 
tragedy is greater than he describes, for the disease may 
remain partially active for long periods, impairing economic 
efficiency or producing a disability more or less complete. 
Further, all methods of treatment depend largely for success 
upon an early diagnosis having been made before natural 
resistance to the disease has been reduced too far; thus a 
case at first favourable may, if neglected, become very serious, 
the more so because the disease is not strictly curable, but 
its progress may be arrested by suitable forms of treatment. 
On the other hand if the diagnosis has been missed, or if 
from any cause treatment is postponed, arrest may be 
impossible, and the sufferer go steadily down hill through 
periods of alternating quiescence and activity to the inevitable 
end. 

Your correspondent asserts that the absence of the physical 
signs usually associated with Pulmonary Tuberculosis is not 
proof of the absence of this disease. This is true. A correct 
diagnosis may be difficult or impossible without a period of 
special investigation requiring access to ample resources, 
and is especially urgent if permanent benefit is to result, 
for time is the essence of the contract even under the most 
favourable conditions. He adds that the disease is ‘“ far 
too exclusively a disease for specialists.” It is, however, 
essentially a disease to be dealt with by Specialists, and for 
treatment at a special Institution such as the Brompton 
Hospital for Consumption and allied Diseases of the Chest, 
the reason being that a negative result either on ordinary 
physical examination or on examination by any other method 
is not conctustve evidence of its absence, and for this neither 
the General Practitioner nor the “* system” can be blamed. 
Home methods of diagnosis will not suffice; indeed it may te 
said that where this is simple the disease has advanced 
dangerously far, 








ae 
Your correspondent’s case, as he has discoy 
unique, and the Brompton Hospital is doing its utm 
meet the requirements. It has organized Courses of tt 
tion in the Wards, in the Out-Patient Department at 
Special Departments, and at its Sanatorium. It has ial 2 
upon the urgent necessity for a full understanding te 
problem of diagnosis, its limitations and the urgent need “a 
early special investigation in all doubtful cases, and Pr 
hope of arrest may be destroyed by delay until deft 
signs have appeared. It has developed the surgical as al 
as the medical technique of dealing with this disease, ang 
has placed its knowledge, its experience, and its resumen 
at the service of students both post and undergraduate. It 
has provided, both at Brompton and Frimley, in addition 
to its ordinary beds, pay beds for such patients as can afford 
only a very moderate contribution which is also inclusive 
of all the patient needs, medical, surgical, and Otherwise 
It has organized a Research Staff engaged in working 7 
problems associated with this disease—in fact no effort. has 
been spared in providing a sound working knowledge of 
pulmonary tuberculosis and of the value of physical anj 
other more special signs as well as their essential limitations, 
—I am, Sir, &e., FrREDERIC Woop, Secretary, 
Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, 
Brompton, S.W. 3. 
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THE UNFAIREST LOTTERY 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 


Srr,—Until such time as the Government makes lotteries 
legal in this country would it not be well to amend the Finang 
Act so that the revenue from Income Tax is no longer 4 
lottery—and the most unfair lottery one could imagine’ 
Since the tax for the current year was based on the previous 
year’s actual income, falling incomes and salaries have been 
the rule, with the result that hundreds of thousands of people 
have been paying more than they are entitled to, while the 
lucky ones whose incomes or salaries have increased have 
paid less. Everybody knows this, yet so far as I am aware 
nothing has been done about it. 

There is something quite mad about the whole scheme, 
Take the ‘new occupation’? nonsense. A _ returns last 
year’s salary, but finds a new post at double last years 
salary. He has not changed his occupation, however, and 
is required to pay tax only on last year’s amount. B, on 
the other hand, returns last year’s salary and immediately 
finds a ‘“‘ new occupation” at double the previous salary, 
And because it is a ‘“‘ new occupation” his return of the 
previous year’s salary is scrapped, and he is taxed on his 
new salary. In other words, B is presumably made to pay 
more in taxes for the crime of having changed his occupation, 
If anything could be madder than that I should like to hear 
of it. My own Inspector of Taxes admits freely that the 
whole scheme is a gamble, and a disgusting gamble at that, 
but he can only repeat to puzzled people day after day that 
he is not responsible for the Finance Act. 

Here is an interesting illustration of how it works. At 
the beginning of 1932 a man, with a fixed salary, took upa 
side line which would bring in approximately £45. Up 
to April 5th, 1932, he made just over £5, and as this additional 
income was. from a ‘“ new occupation” he was taxed on it 
at once in respect of income for the past year. During the 
full year ended April 5th of this year he made the anticipated 
£45, but in addition a fee of £20 for a special job in the same 
line which quite definitely cannot be repeated. He returned 
the £65, and again as it was a “ new occupation ” he was 
immediately taxed on this amount in respect of last yeat. 
He is now being taxed on the present year (1933-34) on the 
same £65 as this (together with his regular salary) represents 
last year’s income and is the basis for this year’s taxation.” 

He saw his Inspector of Taxes and laid all his cards ™ 
the table, explaining the thing in detail. The Inspector, 
of course, was helpless in the matter. The man will have 
to pay 5s. in the pound on the £20 again this year, although 
he most definitely will not earn it. 

There always will be rogues who will try to swindle the 
Inland Revenue Authorities. A Finance Act like the preset 
one will drive honest taxpayers to roguery.—I am, Sir, &€, 

TAXPAYER, 
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THE MENTALLY DEFECTIVE 


[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.| 
_J do not know whether your reviewer represents Dr. 
's view correctly, but he certainly fails to represent 
ment of those who believe that sterilization of certain 
mentally defective is desirable. No student of 

“netics would expect to find that a large percentage of the 
Fatally defective had mentally defective parents. Such a 
wgestion shows failure to distinguish between the réles of 
ghibilor and carrier. ae: 

Itcertain types of mental deficiency are due to the presence 
ofa single recessive gene, as seems likely, the offspring of a 
nental defective of this type who has mated with a normal 

son would all exhibit approximate normality, but would all 
amy mental deficiency. (This assumes complete recessive: 
ness of the gene ; if recessiveness were not complete some of 
the offspring might exhibit deficiency.) If such carriers mate 
with carriers of the same type, 25 per cent. of the offspring 
yill be deficients (exhibitors), 50 per cent. carriers, and 25 per 
ent. truly normal. If carriers mate with exhibitors of the 
ame type, 50 per cent. of the offspring will be exhibitors and 
50 per cent. carriers. If carrier mates with normal, 50 per cent. 
of the offspring will be carriers and 50 per cent. normal. All 
this is the A.B.C. of genetics, and is perhaps an over-simplifi- 
cation, but it is vitally important that the distinction be- 
tween exhibitor and carrier be understood. 

To produce in one generation 0.3 per cent. of mental defec- 
tives of this type in a population, from parents who are not 
exhibitors, requires that 1 in 14 of the population should be 
carriers (East and Jones, Inbreeding and Outbreeding, 
pp. 241-2). Actually, however, it is likely that some layers 
of the population are less affected than this, some more, 
owing to the tendency of defective stocks to inbreed. 

The real problem is to reduce the carriers whose mating pro- 
duces exhibitors ; and at present the only method which 
offers is the blocking of that large source of supply, the ex- 
hibitors themselves. Of course, if mental defect is not 
hereditary, such arguments fall to the ground. But it would 
bea bold man who denied hereditary defect ; there is, alas, too 
much evidence. Defect due to accident is, of course, not 
heritable—I am, Sir, &c., 

5 Kingsgate Street, Winchester. 
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PSYCHIC RESEARCH 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 
Sin,—As Mr, James Leigh is a writer attached to a spiritualist 
journal, I am not surprised at his taking up the cudgels on 
behalf of the medium Rudi Schneider, whom we detected 
The facts are that Professors 
Meyer and Przibram of Vienna caught Schneider freeing an 
arm in 1924, and we photographed him doing the same thing 
in 1932, ‘* There are few persons to whom truth is not a sort 
of insult,” wrote Ségur, and it is a fact that certain credulous 
people became very annoyed when I put my finger on the weak 
spot of the Schneider mediumship. But if every one of our 
members resigned, it would not prevent my publishing the 
full facts concerning any medium examined at my laboratory. 
Your correspondent complains that my report was “‘ delayed 
nearly twelve months.” But as I had the pleasure of paying 
some £200 for the printing of this publication, I must admit 


| that I suited my own convenience in the matter. 


If, according to your correspondent, Mr. C. E. M. Joad 
omitted something “* important ” in his review of my Leaves 
from a Psychist’s Case-Book, Mr. Leigh suppresses some vital 
information when speaking of Dr. Osty, of Paris. When the 
1929-30 Schneider experiments terminated at the National 
Laboratory of Psychical Research, I advised Schneider 
to go to Paris. The following year Osty issued his report, and 
itmade very interesting reading. But an analysis of the con- 
trol used by the French investigator made it clear that his 
methods were quite useless to prevent Schneider freeing 
an arm: under a similar tactual control we photographed 
Schneider actually freeing an arm. Apparently I committed 
4 “crime * in publishing these devastating photographs as I 
Was reviled by the spiritualists and by those who make their 
living out of psychical research. After Dr. Osty’s report was 
sued, it was discovered that a confederate (the medium’s 
friend) was present at fifteen of the Paris séances. ‘“ Dr. Osty 


was aware of a confederate in his own laboratory, whilst omit- 
ting this significant fact in the official report of the sittings 
held at the Institut ’’ (Nature, April 8th, 1933). It was after 
I published the information about the confederate that Dr. 
Osty wrote his L’Etrange Conduite de M. Harry Price, cited by 
your correspondent. Strange, indeed ! 

To sum up the Schneider mediumship, we now know that : 
(a) Professors Meyer and Przibram detected Schneider freeing 
an arm in Vienna; (b) I photographed him doing the same 
thing in London ; (c) we know that Schneider’s friend cheated, 
or tried to cheat, at fifteen séances in Paris: a tale of three 
cities which never would have been published had it not been 
for the present writer. But Schneider has produced genuine 
phenomena and I am never tired of saying so in my reports 
and elsewhere. But as I was instrumental in bringing the 
boy to the notice of investigators in both London and Paris, 
it is incumbent upon me to publish all the truth concerning his 
mediumship. The “ sensational article in a Sunday news- 
paper” was merely an early review of my Schneider report, 
for which I was not responsible. I will not further trespass 
upon your space except to point out that Mr. Leigh’s letter is 
merely another ‘** round” in the eternal fight between the 
spiritualists and psychical researchers—a fight which will 
never cease until official science takes a hand at settling the 
dispute.—I am, Sir, &c., 

13d Roland Gardens, 

South Kensington, 
London, S.W. 7. 


Harry PRIceE, 
Honorary Director, National 
Laboratory of Psychical Research. 


THE GROUP MOVEMENT 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—It is only this afternoon that I have read the article by 
Canon Campbell in your issue of September 29th, and the 
letter that appeared the following week from Mr. David 
Graham. I should like to answer Mr. Graham’s first question, 
and to put to him not a question but a request. 

The request is that he should use his imagination to realize 
the effect which such a letter as his must have on numbers of 
people, who may, or may not, have strong religious views, but 
have a sense of the fitness of things. A young man describing 
Canon Campbell's criticism of certain elements in the Group 
Movement as “ high treason to the Church of Christ ” neither 
convinces not edifies. 

His question, “ Why did Canon Campbell write that 
article ? ” you, Sir, have answered to the extent of saying that 
he wrote it because he was invited to do so. But the reply 
needs, I think, a little expansion. He wrote that article, as I 
would suggest, because he thought that it was true and 
that the truth mattered.—I am, Sir, &c., 


3 Amen Court, St. Paul's, E.C. 4 J. K. Moziry. 


THE BRUSH TURKEY 

[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Si1r,—-Sir William Beach Thomas is mistaken in regarding the 
brush turkey chick hatched at Whipsnade as a first record 
for this country. The species was bred long ago at the 
Zoological Gardens, I think in Mr. Bartlett’s time, and for 
many years it bred very freely at liberty at Woburn Abbey. 
Young have also been reared in France. 

A week or two ago I noticed that Sir William Beach Thomas 
referred to the Amherst pheasant as an “ undesirable alien’ 
addicted to driving away pheasants of other kinds. I have 
lived for a considerable part of my life near coverts containing 
a large stock of Amherst and golden, as well as ordinary 
pheasants, and have never seen the former interfere with the 
latter. I should be interested to know whether Sir William 
Beach Thomas can testify to the pugnacity of the Amherst 
in a wild state from personal observation, as I have been 
inclined to consider the combativeness of the Chrysolophus 
pheasants to be as mythical as the ferocity of the aged grey hen 
which is so often repeated in print but never observed and 
never likely to be observed in Nature ! 

Hybrids between pheasants of the Chrysolophus group and 
common pheasants are exceedingly rare at liberty. The 
breeding season of the former is earlier and much shorter, so 
that the cocks are in heavy moult and quite peaceful long 
before the ordinary pheasants have finished nesting.—I am, 
Sir, &e., TAVISTOCK, 
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BRYN MAWR CHILDREN 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The Spectator adopted Bryn Mawr; will some of 
its readers adopt some Bryn Mawr children ? 

At this moment an Emergency Open Air Nursery is being 
built in Bryn Mawr by the voluntary labour of the unem- 
ployed. The building is of the simplest; a shelter, with 
cloak room, bath, and kitchen, and lots of garden. The 
moment it is built 40 children between two and five will 
take possession, and they will be children from the over- 
crowded homes of a distressed area. In the nursery they 
will get wholesome food, quiet sleep, open-air play and 
trained supervision. Their fathers will have built the place 
for them, their mothers will take a hand in the cooking 
and washing, and the children will flourish and be happy. 

All this is planned, and more than half provided. The 
materials have been found and the salary of the superintendent 
for the first year as well as the voluntary help and enthusiasm. 
But there is one lack, namely, the money for rates, gas and 
upkeep. The parents will pay for the food ; but neither they 
nor South .Wales can do more. 

The missing item is not heavy. With strict economy £4 
a year will pay for each child. £4 a year is £1 a quarter. Will 
anyone adopt a Bryn Mawr child at this rate ? 

I will gladly send further particulars of this scheme to 
anyone who is interested; and adoption fees should be 
sent to The Save the Children Fund: (Emergency Nursery 
Committee), 40 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Ray STRACHEY, 

Chairman. 


A FORTY-YEARS’ TEST 

[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR. | 
Smr,—I think I must be one of your oldest subscribers as I 
have bought The Spectator weekly without interruption for 
4Q years. During all that time, while not always agreeing 
with its opinions, it has been a constant source of satis- 
faction to me at the end of the week to turn to its steadying 
influence after the “ fitful fever ” of the daily Press has spent 
itself. Your review of events in our national and inter. 
national life was never more apt and potent than at present, 

Like your correspondent, Mrs. Margaret Holland, my roots 
lie deep in Ulster, but that does not blind me to its religious 
and political bigotry, and I have the same dislike as my 
father had, who died 50 years ago, of the futile battle slogans, 
“To Hell with the Pope,” and, “ King William slew the 
Papist crew,” which are in evidence every 12th of July. 
These have ceased to make any appeal to people of political 
understanding. The slums of Belfast are more deserving of 
attention and radical treatment. Again, like your correspon- 
dent, my copy of The Spectator, after serving several families 
at home, finds its way to India, and its journey’s end is in a 
ba-boo club. For “not through Eastern windows only 
when daylight comes, comes in the light.” 

Your correspondent is merely stupid in describing as sob- 
stuff your splendid and persistent advocacy of humane 
treatment of animals. As for your Country Life page, I 
can find no words to express the pleasure it gives me week by 
week. It is the first page I turn to. 

So till death doth us part, I shall remain your constant 
subseriber.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Davin Horner, 


HOUSING IN ST. PANCRAS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.]} 

Sir,—Will you allow us through your columns to make an 
appeal for the interest and support of your readers for the 
North St. Pancras Group of the St. Pancras House Improve- 
ment Society ? There is an impression abroad that the 
efforts now being made by the Government to improve 
national housing cover the ground that this Society is attempt- 
ing to secure. That is not so. There is today a very general 
discussion of housing questions, but we may claim that this 
Society is doing more than discuss—it is getting things done. 

In 1931 it followed the St. Pancras House Improvement 
Society, and began trying to do in a very poor and over- 
crowded part of Kentish Town what the Parent Society 


a 


has already. so magnificently done in Somers Town 
North St. Pancras Group opened its first block of ion bi 
last July and hopes to start on the next two blocks alm “ 
at once. The rents are low (4s. 6d. per habitable Bie 
The flats are airy, healthy and convenient. The Sead 
does not pick and choose its tenants, but rehouses Beas 
on the spot, including the poorest. We who sign this ae 
have visited the flats and talked to the inhabitants, Tale 
about keeping coals in the bath are relics of a vanished age 
The tenants really do say “* It’s like being in Heaven “ana 
mean it. 

Finally, the Society is a business concern. Its offers 
to those who take up its shares are valuable. ‘These shares 
have paid 3 per cent. for the last seven years, and a 2} per 
cent. Loan Stock is also issued. Details can be obtained 
from the Organizing Secretary, North St. Pancras Group 
of the St. Pancras House Improvement Society, Ltd., 119, 
Euston Road, N.W. 1. 

The Society has made so splendid a start, and this North 
Group is, as we have seen, doing such fine work, that we 
do urge support and help from all friends of real housing 
improvement in England.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Hucu Wapro.te, H. G. WELis, Rose MACAULAY, 
Mary PriestLEY (Chairman), Appeal Committee, 
North St. Pancras Group of the St. Pancras House 
Improvement Society. 

8 The Grove, Highgate Village, N.6. 


—and 


PENAL REFORM 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—It is interesting to recall that Mr. George Ives, author 
of History of English Penal Methods, in a lecture arranged by 
the Howard League for Penal Reform, stated : 
“Imprisonment is the worst thing to which one man can condemn 
another. The only means of alleviating this is to drop the last 
vestige of revenge in regard to it, and to establish some form 
of classification under which those who have gone astray shall 
be dealt with according to their needs.” 
An entirely new lunacy code on similar lines is also a necessity, 
—I am, Sir, &ce., 
Avenue Chambers, 
Southampton. Row, 
London, W.C.1. 


Francis J. Wuite, Secretary, 
National Society for Lunacy Lay 
Reform. 


THE LETTERS OF LEIGH HUNT 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 


Sir,—-I am preparing an edition of the Correspondence of f 


Leigh Hunt. There must still be many of his letters in private 
possession in England and I should be very grateful to any of 
your readers who would send me copies of letters in their 
possession. I should also be very glad of information regard- 
ing the whereabouts of any of his letters. I undertake to 
return any letters or copies sent to me and shall, of course, 
observe any conditions which the owner may wish to make as 
to the use of the letters.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
The State University of Iowa, KENNETH G, Brooks, 
Iowa City, Iowa, U.S.A. 


Final Chorus From A Play 


CuILpREN of Earth, they have heard, 
they have opened their eyes ; 
April is theirs, bud and bird, 
the deep, the dazzle of skies. 


Children of Earth, they awake 
who have slept so long, 

hear bud-burst, wing-rush, take 
the corn’s shout for their song. 


Children of Earth, with all these 

at last they are one— 

with hawk’s poise, pageant of trees, 
with the strength of the stone. 


Children of Earth, they are gone 
into Life and are free ; 
they have shattered their dark and. are fiown 
into victory. 
RicuarD GoopMAN, 
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Prophets True and False 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


Ir is not unnatural that a new series called “ Makers of the 
New World,”* should get into some difliculties through the 
very nature of its own title and tendency. At this moment 
there is so large a variety of New Worlds that the general 
effect begins to look suspiciously like the ordinary condition 
of the Old World, with all its old, inconclusive quarrels and 
inconsistent experiments in full blast as before. The first 
four volumes deal with two Communists, several early 
Socialists, and one old Liberal Individualist. By passing 
from individualism to Socialism and from Socialism to Com- 
munism, the reader may be bemused into the old nineteenth 
illusion of a simple progress towards a single goal. But it 
If John Stuart Mill ever repre- 
sented a new world, it was that world of industrial indi- 
vidualism which we have just seen grow old. And in what 
sense does the making of a new world now suggest the name 
of Mill and not the name of Mussolini? A study like that of 
Karl Marx, which is perhaps the best of the four, really takes 
us back into very remote and almost venerable associations. 
Lenin got his philosophy from Marx, and Marx got his philo- 
sophy from Hegel. But is the Germany of Hegel or the 
Germany of Hitler ‘* the New World ” ? I should not object 
to four books or forty thousand books being produced to 
prove that Socialism is true. But if people deliberately strike 
the note of proclaiming that it is new, they must offer some 
explanation of the fact that Fascism is much newer. 

Mr, Raymond Postgate’s book on Karl Marx is of a sus- 
tained lucidity and intelligence, with a certain convincing 
quality of justice. He is sufficiently in sympathy with his 
subject to make him interested and therefore interesting. 
But he is capable of detachment ; more capable of it, on the 
whole, than the other distinguished writers in the series. 
For instanee, he evidently has his dowbts about that element 
in Marxism which Marxians imagine gives it strength, but 
which really only gives it stiffness. I mean its Determinism ; 
its economie theory of history ; its perpetual talk of the 
inevitable. It insists on adding to a protest against Capi- 
talism, which was largely a just protest, a prophecy about 
Socialism which has already turned out to be a false prophecy. 
Take the following two passages, standing side by side in 
this book ; 

“Unlike previous mediaeval oppressions, this present 
oppression does not even assure a livelihood to the oppressed 
class, It lets that class decline into pauperism ; it produces 
4 state in which, instead of being fed by the workers, society 
has actually to feed them.” ‘That is profoundly true; and 
a real case against Capitalism. Then follows the quotation 
from Marx, ‘** What the bourgeoisie produces above all is its 
own grave-diggers, Its fall and the victory of the proletariat 
are equally inevitet)s.” There is something to be said for 
war; and even for class war; but there is nothing to be 
said for people who go into a war imagining that their own 
Victory is inevitable. And they look rather silly when the fight 
for Socialism actually does come, as in Italy or Germany, 
and they do not happen to be the victors. Communism has 
been defeated in several countries and victorious only in one ; 
and even that, on Communist principles, was the wrong one. 
For though Bolshevism was a triumph of the Marxian 
philosophy, it was not a fulfilment of the Marxian prophecy. 





‘Karl Marx. By R. W. Postgate-——Lenin. By R. Palme 
Dutt.——The Early English Socialists. By H. L. Beales. 
~——John Stuart Mill. By Mary Agnes Hamilton. ‘Makers 
of the New World.” (Hamish Hamilton. 1s. 6d. each.). 





Most Communists admit that the inevitable victory ought to 
have occurred in the industrial West. But what is the good of 
an inevitable thing that turns up a thousand miles east of 
its appointment ? 

Mr. R. Palme Dutt’s study of Lenin is much more idolatrous 
than Mr. Postgate’s study of Lenin’s idol. It is written with 
spirit and even fire; but it involves an almost ferocious 
solemnity, which is incompatible with any sort of detachment. 

In a rather haughty proclamation in -the preface, he forbids 
any of us to admire Lenin at all, if we cannot produce our 
economic certificate, licence and soup-ticket as Class-Conscious 
Proletarian.Communists. It seems to me that one might admire 
Lenin without. being a Leninist, or Buddha without being a 
Buddhist; but this is doubtless my tortuous bourgeois 
cunning. Meanwhile, devout orthodoxy of this type tends to 
leave things out. This, for instance, may be true of early phases 
of town mobs in a huge land where towns are very rare ;_ but 
it is hardly satisfying: ‘* The Bolshevik Revolution was, in 
fact, the most democratic revolution in history. (The myth 
of its * anti-democratic ’ character is based on the dissolution 
of the Constituent Assembly in January, 1918).” Surely 
it is not unreasonable to judge a revolution, not by the system 
it destroys, but by the system it sets up. I have no difficulty 
in believing that a modern Parliament was a piece of sham 
democracy, in Russia or anywhere else. But the actual Soviet 
System is not sham democracy or real democracy; it is 
simply as undemocratic as it can be. The charge of anti- 
democracy is not “ based on the dissolution of the Constituent 
Assembly”; it is based on every fact of the case; from 
the open derision of democracy uttered by Trotsky and the 
most brilliant Bolshevists to the obvious general truth that 
the thing belongs to the new order of the Dictatorships, 
as much as Fascism or Hitlerism. 

Mr. H. L. Beales, as becomes his academic position, is also 
capable of detachment, and, fortunately, of not a little humour. 
His account of the early English Socialists is, in any case, 
secure from the crushing solemnity of contemporary things. 
Nobody now will go mad about Godwin as about Lenin. But 
the sort of man who goes mad about Lenin would have gone 
mad about Godwin. And nobody perhaps will be sane about 
Lenin, until his first centenary. The book on John Stuart 
Mill, by Mary Agnes Hamilton, is written with a clearness and 
dignity worthy of its subject ; but it cannot but have a rather 
forlorn and chilly air amid all these burning Bolshevists. Mill 
has had his centenary ; and therefore we have found his limi- 
tations. Unfortunately, Mrs. Hamilton has her own very 
contemporary limitations. Nobody could say too much for 
the magnanimity of Mill’s character ; but this argument for 
it seems to me a little odd. ‘* On the big international issues 
that arose during his lifetime, Mill’s attitude was invariably 
large and generous . . . He was one of the few Englishmen 
who was, from the first, and quite openly, on the side of the 
North in the American Civil War. When the Franco-Prussian 
War came in 1870, he withstood the tide of Pro-French feeling 
that ran high in London ; urged the placing of Alsace-Lorraine 
under an international guarantee, &e.”” I should like to know 
why it is more generous to be on the side of the Protectionist 
Capitalists supporting Lincoln than of the men who rode with 
Lee; or more generous to support Prussian drill-sergeants 
than French citizens. Either might be supported from any 
motive, generous or mean. There may be something to be 
said for guaranteeing Alsace-Lorraine. Then its neutrality 
would be inviolable—like that of Belgium. 
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A Tilt at John Knox 


The Presbyterian Tradition: A Scottish Layman’s Handbook. 

By the Very Rev. Charles L. Warr, D.D. (MacLehose. 7s. 6d.) 
Tne Dean of the Order of the Thistle, and of the Chapel 
Royal of Scotland, minister of St. Giles’ Cathedral, has 
written an able and important book. It is addressed to 
the Laity of Scotland as a handbook of Presbyterian Church 
history ; but it is to be hoped that it will be read by laymen 
south as well as north of the Border; and, one may add, 
by the clergy too, including such as dwell in bishops’ palaces ; 
for it will furnish a light to many who, as regards the origin 
and divine sanction of the Scottish Church, sit in dark 
places; and is eminently fitted to dispel many miscon- 
ceptions which, more than anything else, tend to keep the 
Churches of Northern and Southern Britain asunder. More- 
over, it is vividly and imaginatively written, with a sure- 
footedness and creative faculty such as might be expected 
of one who has already made his mark in the realm of Celtic 
antiquity and romance. The reader is carried along, willing 
and intense, on the never lagging current of these pages, 
and is at‘ the same time impressed by the varied and thorough 
learning of this still young parish minister. 

This is probably the best—certainly it is the most popularly 
written—apologia for Presbyterianism that can be met with 
in English. There is throughout an audacity of assertion 
to which the reader, from the first carried away by it, will 
usually react with ready acquiescence. None the less, he 
will occasionally feel that effrontery of statement is not 
always enough; and that an essay in serious history, 
rarely adorned by a footnote even in support of a daring 
paradox, asks more of the student than he may be inclined 
to concede. Yet we must add that the book is one of 
singular persuasiveness and lucidity, and of abundant if 
undocumented learning, But an index would have been 
a help. 

The present writer had got through most of this volume 
in a mood of appropriate admiration and docility, when he 
was startled and pulled up by a frontal attack of puzzling 
vehemence onthe character and motives of John Knox. 
The way, no doubt, had been prepared for this act of unex- 
pected iconoclasm by Dr. Warr’s apparent acceptance of 
the view, not hitherto favoured, so far as one is aware, by 
accredited scholarship, that George Wishart—the martyr 
whom Cardinal Beatoun burned alive at St. Andrews, while 
he gloated from his window at the spectacle—was but the 
eredulous or crafty agent of Henry VIII's “ bought” 
nobility—‘* a company of traitors, unscrupulous and avari- 
cious, paid creatures. of the English King *—who were pre- 
paring the way, by Beatoun’s assassination, for Henry’s 
attainment of the suzerainty of Scotland. Dr. Warr tells 
us that the probabilities that Wishart the martyr was 
identical with *‘ a Scottisheman called Wysshert ’ who had 
come to Scotland with this venal and homicidal purpose 
“amount almost to historical certainty.” We should have 
liked to see an authoritative footnote here—especially as 
that profound historical scholar, the late Professor Mitchell 
of St. Andrews, having looked into the allegation, unhesi- 
tatingly discarded it. 

But it is for John Knox that Dr. Warr reserves a pungent 
invective not so much critical as’ contemptuous. <A con- 
genital coward, saving his own skin while others were 
‘hazarding theirs ; ready to be Episcopalian or Presbyterian ; 
champion, to all seeming, of the English King’s pretensions 
or of Scottish rights as suited him at the moment ; chagrined 
that Elizabeth, furious at his diatribe against the ‘ mon- 
‘strous regiment of women,” would offer him none of that 
Anglican preferment he would readily have accepted; 
compelled, therefore, to accept the réle of Scottish presbyter, 
but sending his two sons to England to be trained as Anglican 
priests—again and again, Dr. Warr tells us, ‘ cowardice 
had * this man “ by the throat.” Yet, so he goes on, thirteen 
years before his death ‘‘a strange thing happened ” to the 
Reformer. This lifelong renegade suddenly ‘ became 
possessed of a superb moral and physical courage.” . Yet 
even so, to the end, “ of the Christian virtues he had’ but 
few”; and his last appearance in these pages is on his 
deathbed, ordering a cask of wine into his bedroom, where- 
with his friends might be regaled “who were Waiting round 


—, 
him for the end: This is all somewhat astonishing, ang 
rather like a case of an otherwise sober hist in reat 

rn ° ustorian Tuning 
amok. No doubt we meet’ with counterbatancing p " 
of praise, though not seldom with reservations. ier oe 
this vehement depreciation hardly accords with the pa sr] 
of the Regent ‘Morton—no keen partisan of Knor'sSatee 
Reformer’s funeral. The dead leader, sai at 

, eader, said Morton, had 
“neither feared nor flattered any flesh”; and ‘he “ha 
“ended his days in peace and honour.” Tit was surely 
no pusillanimous adventurer that Scotland had comtitte 
her fortunes and her heart. 

One has been tempted into this long digvession 
here we have Dr. Warr’s only apparent lapse from the 
historian’s lofty attitude of impartiality. The book as : 
whole is written on a high level of gravity, scholarship an 
fairness. Through the controversial area in which th 
origins of episcopacy and presbytery assert their rival ¢lging 
to primogeniture, the Scottish Presbyterian Dean threa, 
his way with confidence and perspicacity. The story of th 
rise of the Papacy ; of its bold progress towards, and sporadic 
attainment of, autocracy in Church and State; of th 
grandeur, whether in character or statesmanship or both, of 
some of the Popes, and of the unspeakable delinquency of 
others—is unfolded with a masterly hand, kind wher 
kindness, and unsparing where judgement is due. And 
there is a delightful audacity, as well as more than ap 
adumbration of sober historic fact, in the words with which 
Dr. Warr closes this chapter : 

“Those who today . . . so far forget the witness of history a 
to speak with contempt of the ‘ so-called > Reformation . . \-have 
only to reflect. on what was the condition of Catholicism im:th 
dawn of the sixteenth century to realize that modern Romanisy, 
is.as much a child of the Reformation as is the most Protestent o 
the Reformed Communions of the Christian world.” 

In his prefatory note Dr. Warr commits himself to th 
thesis that the only cleavage between the Churches of 
England and Scotland is due to the fact that the government 
of the one is episcopal and that of the other presbyterian. 
Were that all, the cleavage might be mended by -mutul 
agreement tomorrow. But surely it cuts far deeper; cut 
into the region of a sacerdotal pretension wholly and ine. 
pugnably alien to the genius of Scottish Christianity. 
ARCHIBALD FLEMING, 


Currency and Guilds 


(Methuen. 5s.) 


Product Money. By Sir Leo Chiozza Money. 


In form this is a book on currency, but in fact it propounds 
a scheme of Guild socialism. Whether the author really 
approached his idea from the currency end, one may take 
leave to doubt; but currency is the popular end today, 
and Sir Leo Money is too good a journalist not to know 
which way the wind blows. His Product Money, which 
is to replace our present currency, has a strong family likenes 
to Robert Owen’s “ labour notes.’ He defines it as: o- 
circulating money, functioning as an order upon productioi, 
issued to producers upon certification of approved product by i 
‘suitable authority. It does not circulate ;_ for it loses buying 
power, when it has been spent once. 
consumption with production, and to ensure that cor 
sumers shall be those who have produced. Every produt 
added to the national: stock, therefore, .is valued, andi 
right to consume an equivalent value from that. stock i 


conferred on the producers in the form of a printed note® 


This note can be passed from hand to hand till it is spent. 
but not after. : 

It is obvious that in a-stnall Socialist settlement—a “Net 
Harmony ” or a ‘“ New: Lanark-’—the machinery requittl 


for this may be relatively simple ;- but that in a great nation! & 


community’ it is a very complicated affair. Take a mi 
who has made’ a pair of boots, and wants to be paid for! 


Someone has got (1) to fix how much this particular pf 


of boots is worth in comparison with other boots—a questitl 
of trade expertness ; (2) to decide how much boots are wot! 
in comparison with other commodities—a much wider all 


‘more difficult problem ; (3) to see that enough boots are malt] 


to supply consumers, and that on the other hand the natitt 
is not cluttered up with superfluous boots ; (4) to arrant 


that the other commodities produced shall be of sorts whit 


Its object is to equate ® 
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— ae sroportion of the consuming power earned by making 
Pasage v pair of poots shall be assigned, not to primary-consump- 


ion, but to channels rendering it available alike for renewing 
wu plant and for laying down new, and for defraying the 
gst of TAW materials, insurance, taxation, and many other 
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on - charges. ‘The first four of these tasks are performed today 

Ps i through the automatie adjustments of supply and demand— 

Htrely jy J controlled at some points by the State or other collectivities, 
) 


hut free in the main ; while the fifth is discharged through 
rocesses, also for the most part automatic, which depend 
on the interest-bearing character of money. For all these 
atisms Sir Leo has to substitute at almost every point 
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conscious determinations by some ‘ suitable authority ” or 


l 
er other. Here come in his Guilds and his Guild State. They 
hich the » obviously dominate his Utopia, that we could afford to 
al clain, be told a good deal more about them in detail, and rather 
thread I Jess about the currency plan which seems almost a minor 
rY Of the jm incident. However, the book is very lively reading; and 
sporadi: on its critical side—e.g., when it contrasts what Professor 
of the | Clay said before we went off gold with Mr. McKenna’s verdict 
both, «Js months later — it scores many palpable and legitimate hits. 
uency of R. C. K. ENsor, 
1 wher 
le. And bs 
than ay Governor Eyre 
h which 
The Myth of Governor Eyre. By Lord Olivier” (Hogarth Press. 
158.) 
Istory as 
. ohaye fF Ir was a piece of good fortune for the cause of historical justice 
1 im the that Lord Olivier was sent to govern Jamaica. For he has 
se used his special knowledge of the history and conditions of 
the island to investigate and establish the truth about 
to th Governor Eyre. Many people would have supposed that this 
ches of bad been done already. Eyre was censured in strong language 
mmen @ PY @ Royal Commission ; he was removed from his office 
yterian, and never again taken into public employment. This hap- 
mutual pened under a Liberal Government. But the Colonial Minister 
seats in the next Conservative Government, Lord Carnarvon, took 
d nx. a view of his conduet not less severe than that of his pre- 
decessor. Of Eyre’s conduct, in removing Gordon from a 
ING, district where there was no martial law to another where there 
was, in order to have him put to death, Carnarvon said 
“It was a most terrible case and one that was indefensible.” 
Of his cay azity for office Carnarvon said ‘* The first attribute 
» demanded of a Governor is not only justice but perfect im- 
os, partiality and the power of rising above panic and the appre- 
pounds hensions of the moment. It is to the fatal want of this 
really quality in Mr. Kyre that we may trace at least half the 
y take mischief which arose after the outbreak.’ After this it might 
today, have been supposed that there was not much more to be said. 
know Here was a man who had governed Jamaica for three years, 
which who was found both by a Royal Commission and two Govern- 
kenes ments at home to be unfit for his office. 
wah Unhappily Carlyle, in whom the infatuation about the 
ction, Violent and ruthless temperament which is a weakness in 
t by q many men of letters was an active disease, decided that Eyre 
juying was one of his strong silent heroes. Outraged by the idea that 
quate aman with the qualities of Frederick the Great was sitting at 
Con home undera heavy cloud when hemight have been flogging the 
oduct niggers who basked in-the Jamaican sun, he denounced. Mill 
ind 4 and Huxley and other public men who had come forward as 
ek is critics of Kyre as “ rabid: nigger philanthropists barking in 
note. the gutter,” drew up an incoherent petition in favour of Eyre 
pent, and enlisted the support of Ruskin and Tennyson. It will 
shock most of Lord Olivier’s readers to learn that the 
New Dictionary of National Biography endorses Carlyle’s view. 
uirel " Carlyle’s conclusion that Eyre was a just, humane, valiant 
ional man, faithful to his trusts everywhere, and with no ordinary 
mat faculty for executing them—was finally accepted.” It is 
mr it unnecessary to show how false this conclusion is to the verdict 


parr of the Royal Commission, but it is worth while to quote the 


tion language of the report on one point alone. ‘* We find that the 
orth punishment of death was unnecessarily frequent, that the 
an floggings were reckless and at Bath positively indeeent, that 
nade the burning of 1,000 houses was wanton and cruel.” This is 
tion the verdict not of some pedant sitting at home, unfamiliar 
Inge with the problems of government and order. The chairman 


of the Commission was Sir Henry. Storks, a distinguished 


soldier, who had served through the Crimean War, and wag 
at the time Govérnor of Malta. 

Before the publication of Lord Olivier’s work it might have 
been supposed that Eyre was a tolerable governor under 
normal conditions, who lost his head in a panic. What Lord 
Olivier shows is that he was unfit to govern Jamaica in times 
of peace. The brutal cruelty that disfigured the suppression 
of the riots, and the gross illegality of which Eyre was per- 
sonally guilty, showed that his humanity, like his judgement, 
could not stand the strain of a ctisis. But his record before 
the crisis is equally significant. He deceived the Government 
at home ; he allowed the community he was governing to be 
swindled by a fraudulent contract ; he misunderstood the 
problems he had to manage, and he was himself the victim of 
all the meanest prejudices above which a Governor has to rule 
in Olympian impartiality. What would have been thought in 
the Roman Empire of a governor who could not even rise 
above the sectarian jealousies of two protestant bodies? If 
Carlyle had really succeeded in making this type of ruler a 
British hero, men like Lord Lugard would have been wasted 
on the British Empire. J. L. Hammonp. 


Literature and Life 


Art-and Artifice in Shakespeare. By E. E. Stoll: (Cambridyo 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
SHAKESPEAREAN criticism is in a flourishing condition. The 
three more promising’ growths to be observed in what is 
sometimes a hortus siccus, sometimes a botanical garden and 
sometimes a blossoming wilderness, are Shakespeare in 
the Printing House, Shakespeare in the Elizabethan Theatre 
and Shakespeare the Poet and Stylist. The work of Professor 
Stoll has been too little known in this country. He is not, 
however, concerned as our own best scholars are with the 
Bad Quartos, with the Blackfriars theatre or with imagery 
and versification. He is in that line which, like the show 
of Kings in Macbeth, will doubtless stretch out to the crack 
of doom; that line of critics, Johnson, Hazlitt, Coleridge, 
Schlegel, Bradley, Bridges, who are absorbed with the central 
problem of Shakespeare’s interpretation of human character 
and Shakespeare’s .camatic representation of human actions. 
Professor Stoll’s new book which sums up his monographs 
on Hamlet and Othello and his two books, Poets and Playwrights 
and Shakespeare Studies (all published in America), throws 
down the gauntlet to Bradley and -his numerous disciples. 


And who ever read ‘the famous Shakespearean Tragedy 
without being profoundly influenced, beguiled and _ illu- 


minated ? But here is a counterblast, an attempted refutation 
of the whole attitude of previous criticism. Shakespeare's 
plays, particularly the great tragedies, must be apprehended 
as poetic reality, not investigated as actual stories of real life. 
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It is the business of playing, as Hamlet informs us, to 


hold a mirror up to nature. But the player is one man and . 


the dramatist. is another. ‘The personality of the actor, his 
flesh and blood presence, his gestures and intonation serve 
to gloss ever psychological inconsistencies and to sustain 
the illusion, in those scenes or passages which conduct. the 
audience from crisis to crisis, from one emotional “high spot” 
to another. The dramatist does not hold up the mirror. 
He is rather with Alice on the chimney-piece saying : ‘‘ Let’s 
pretend the glass has got all soft like gauze, so that we can 
get through. Why, it’s turning into a sort of mist now, I 
declare.” As the curtain rises, the dramatist is through the 
glass and jumps lightly down into the looking-glass room. 
In that country, one remembers, the most surprising things 
happen to time and space. The White Queen cries before she 
has ‘pricked her finger. The Red Queen runs with infinite 
velocity that she may remain in the same place. If you 
want to reach the top of the little hilt in the garden, you 
must make straight towards the front door. In the same way 
strange things happen to time in Othello, to space in Antony 
and. Cleopatra. And the fascination of Alice’s world lies, 
like that of Shakespeare, in the curious relation it bears to 
the world we know. 

Professor Stoll insists on the “ willing suspension of dis- 
belief that constitutes poetic faith.” He insists that the 
audience must allow certain postulates and premises whether 
it be an aged king’s partition of his kingdom combined with 
complete ignorance of his daughters’ dispositions, er the 
existence of motiveless malignity and improbable credulous- 
ness. The purpose of the dramatist is situation; the end 
of poetic drama is emotion. Othello’s belief in Iago, Gloster’s 
readiness to give ear to Edmund are mechanical devices 
comparable to the disguises, eavesdropping and strawberry 
marks which have been accepted since storytelling began. 

This is a most important book. The Professor has adminis- 
tered a salutary purge. Purging, however, is not an entirely 
ugreeable process, and it must be said that Professor Stoll 
is not a natural stylist. He has not heard the Sirens’ song. 
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He is not cogent, eloquent and lucid. He believes ¢ 
‘*what [ tell you three times is true.” His learning ¢q oe 
great weight but his arguments do not evolve. Like _ 
corkserew path they seem always to lead one back Paap 
same front door. In this respect Bradley and Clutton 
Brock and their school have the advantage of him, But 
although the book is difficult to read, even when read 
slowly and discussed in progress, and although there are 
particular things to quarrel with, it must be read, Is it 
true that life does not afford such fruitful situations as that 
of Dido and Phaedra? Again, should not more distinction 
be made between the successful employment of a device 
in Othello and its failure in Cymbeline and Much Ado ? Most 
important of all, if emotional or poetic moments are the 
true end of Shakespearean drama, what is the nature of 
those moments ? Is Professor Stoll justified in his scornful 
dismissal of Mr. Wilson Knight, who has attempted in The 
Wheel of Fire to grapple with the most difficult and essential 
part. of this problem? My own suggestion would be that 
when Othello says 
‘* Tf it were now to die, 

*Twere now to be most happy, for I fear 

My soul hath her content so absolute 

That not another comfort like to this 

Succeeds in unknown fate,” 
Shakespeare has achieved by dramatic means a moment 
comparable with the Ode to a Nightingale : 


“ Now more than ever seems it rich to die 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy ! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod.” 


GrorGE RyLanps, 


Francisco Solano Lopez 


Portrait of a Dictator. 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Desporism and dictatorship are words with an uglier ring in 
Europe than in South America whose annals are thick with 
their tyrannies. In Europe we recognize that the Dictator 
arises less from desire for good government than from a 
negative cynicism in regard to polities ; he is the expression 
not of belief but of despair. In South America this political 
cynicism is congenital and profound. The pessimism of the 
anarchist is rooted in the racial eharaeter which exalts per- 
sonality, and therefore the irrational, above all else. 

As chief exponent of the art, science or fate of producing 
and suffering despots South America offers a wide variety of 
figures from the magnificent to the villainous. But even 
making allowances for the mixed Spanish and Indian blood, 
the traditions of the conquest, the blood sacrifices of the 
Aztecs, the poisoned arrows of Brazil, the handiness of the 
gaucho with his knife, the general liability of any individual 
in the population to become a stick of dynamite, and the low 
value placed on life by the South American philosophy — ve) 
making these allowances, it is still hard to conceive how a iuwé 
could produce such a monster as Francisco Solano Lopes of 
Paraguay. When, however, a race’s nature coneedes unbridled 
personality as the basis of government, the megalomaniae 
must be taken with the saint. And Lopez, the subject of 
one of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s characteristie biographies, 
was a megalomaniac and a sadist who surpassed all. At the 
end of his disastrous government, in which he ruled his 
country as if it were his personal estate, the population of 
Paraguay had been reduced by the war he forced upon the 
people, from a million and a quarter to two hundred thousand 
odd souls. For some reason the women of Paraguay have 
always outnumbered the men, and aceording to Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham at the death of Lopez the proportion 
had risen to 13 to 1. And even if we admit the figure of 4 tol 
given by other historians the meaning is bad enough. 

Francisco Solano Lopez was born in 1826 and fell dead in 
the mud of the Cerro Cora in 1870. He was educated by a 


By R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 


Jesuit priest, the mainstay of whose instruction was “ El 
Catecismo de San Alberto,” a work guaranteed “ to corrupt 
the young by inculcating the idolatry of power, and making 
slaves of them.” Lopez lived among a people who were the 
mildest and most submissive of all the Indians on the con 
tinent. He himself-was white, but it is supposed that he had 
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FICTION 


MR. THOMPSON IN THE ATTIC 
ANNA GORDON KEOWN 
7/6 
“Tt is one long delight, but how else to describe it I hardly know . . . one of the most 


lovable creatures to be found in present-day fiction.” 
P Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times 


“Miss Keown’s new book is so delightfully indescribable that one is inclined to say simply 
‘Read it for yourself,” Those who enjoyed her first novel, ‘The Cat Who Saw God,’ will 
not need this invitation.” 

The Times 


SIERRA 
RALPH BATES 
7/6 


“There is atmosphere such as is associated with Flaubert and Maupassant. 4 « « A real 
contribution to this year’s literary production.” 
Manchester Evening News 


ECHOES IN THE DARK 
KENNETH CHAMPION THOMAS 
7/6 
Just out. “Fresh and compelling to the very end. . . . The two women are drawn with 


almost feminine insight.” 
Margaret Pope 








BIOGRAPHY 
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MAURICE BARING 
5/- 


“Te does it so well that we. almost seem to sce and hear her still.” 
Times Literary Supplement 


QUEEN VICTORIA 
MONA WILSON 
5/- | 
“Miss Wilson’s short biography is vivacious and satisfying and gathers a momentum of 


conviction as it: goes on.” 
Llamish Miles in the Spectator. 


NAPOLEON’S LOVE STORY 
R. McNAIR .WILSON 
10/6 
“This book is a sincere effort to discover the truth and it covers some none too familiar 


ground,” 
William Plomer in the Sunday Referee 
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a dash of Indian or negro blood. Little is known of his early 
life. We know that he was completely undisciplined and 
lecherous, that he rode well until he got too stout, and that he 
was sent to France on some military mission by his father, the 
President, and to obtain a veneer of European culture. He 
was a forerunner of the rastaquére of the Palais Royal Theatre, 
and with his money, his uniforms, his vanity and his love of 
speeches he became a familiar figure in the demi-monde of the 
Second Empire. There he found Madame Lynch, an Irish- 
woman of great beauty and ambition, and she returned to the 
wilds of Paraguay with him to be his uncrowned queen. 


It is a pity that we cannot penetrate the gaudy facade of — 
this story, although it may be, as with many South American — 


fantastics, that their private life is a dull one: But we know 
enough and to spare of the public life of Lopez. He seized 
the government at his father’s death. He built up and trained 
an enormous army and waited his chance to use it. When the 
time came he chose the worst possible moment, and found 
himself engaged with his three powerful neighbours. 

The ambitions of Lopez have been admired by certain 
Paraguayan patriots, but about his methods there can be no 
two opinions. In the four years of war not only were all 
prisoners murdered at once and by his orders, but his own 
soldiers were imprisoned, flogged, tortured for the confession 
of imaginary conspiracies, and executed. 
them he turned upon their families, sparing neither women nor 
children, a tradition to judge by events in Germany no despot- 
ism can resist. He developed a mad suspicion of everyone 
around him. ‘The slightest pretext served to execute mem- 
bers of his staff, and before he died he had had his own mother 
flogged and had signed her death warrant. As his cause failed 
he laid waste his own country, and massacred the leading 
citizens of Asuncion, his capital. Among these people were 
women who had refused to be his mistresses and who were 
flogged along half naked on the road until he had them 
finished off by the lance. Lopez was a coward in war, keeping 
well out of the fighting, but by an accident he died fighting 
like a rat, having abandoned his mistress and their children 
in an attempt to escape. At his death a hundred pairs of 
patent leather boots were found in his baggage. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham tells the story well in his charac- 
teristic manner. He is repetitive, garrulous, spirited, slapdash 
and immensely readable, full of saws and instances, soaked in 
knowledge of the country but writing rather a taunting impres- 
sion than a portrait in the round. His narrative is based on 
eyewitnesses’ reports and he himself was in Paraguay two years 
after the events he describes. The final irony in the history of 
the tyrant on whom no one dared try revenge, is that the 
simple people whom he sacrificed have erected a public monu- 
ment to him, and all except the educated regard with admira 
tion the man who destroyed their country. There is, as Mr, 
Cunninghame Graham says, a moral to this story. 


V. S. Pritcnett. 


Werewolf and Witch 


Witchcraft and Demonianism. By C. L’Ustrange Ewen. 
(Heath Cranton.; 25s.) - 
The Werewolf. By Montague Summers. (Kegan Paul. 15s.) 


In 1929 Mr. L’Estrange Ewen published an account (Witch 
Hunting and Witch Trials) of the British official machinery 
for the discovery, conviction and punishment of witchcraft. 
His present work, derived mainly from sworn depositions 
and confessions in the Courts of England and Wales, sum- 
marizes many hundreds of cases, often hitherto unknown, 
and forms a valuable supplement to his previous volume 
and to the standard works by Professors Notestein and 
Kittridge. Mr. L’Estrange Ewen has not attempted to 
produce a volume of blood-curdling stories, consequently 
he has made sparing use of pamphlets and chapbooks: the 
reader may regret that there is no reference to one or two of 
the more notable Straunge and Terrible Wunders of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean times, but the gain in authenticity is ample 
compensation. 


The book contains detailed ample references and a careful 
summary of the evolution of English judicial and medical 
As late as 1768 John Wesley asserted 


opinion on the subject. 


Having done with , 





== 


that “giving up of witchcraft is in effect giv; 

* ” Livin 
Bible” and today at least one historian of witehae = 
Rev. Montague Summers, maintains a Catholic Se 


view 
witchcraft was the ‘ foul and noisome heresy, the a: 
of the Manichees” (History of Witchcraft, p. 32), Miss Ma 


Murray, on the other hand, has described the cult as * 
joyous religion’ (The Witch-cult in Western Europe p 1‘ 
and perhaps the views are not wholly irreconcilable : 2 
apparently excellent intentions which gave rise to heres 
ultimately condemned by Holy Church for their abominable 
results, often bore a striking resemblance to the doc 


tr 
of the late D. H. Lawrence. ™ 


Mr. L’Estrange Ewen declines to acknowledge any super. 
natural element in witchcraft ; he has not, however, given 
us that psychological study of witchcraft in relation ty 
totemism and the play-activities of children which is needed 
and the reasonable scepticism which he expresses in his 
preface is later replaced by a more- assertive naturalism, 
Thus his account of certain trials—the well-known case of 
Rebecca West, for example—is free from all prejudicial 
expressions, but in others his special interpretation intrudes: 
Anne Armstrong is persistently and unnecessarily described 
as ‘“‘the neurotic wench,” and in discussing the trial of 
Elizabeth Jackson, charwoman, of Upper Thames Street 
(December Ist, 1602) he ridicules Lord Anderson’s statement 
that ‘if you tell me neither a natural cause of it, nor a 
natural remedy, I will tell you that it is not natural.” 


It seems very reasonable to suggest that if naturalistic 
science is not competent to deal with an admitted evil, 
then some other approach must be chosen. The question 
at issue is whether a belief in the physical reality of familiars, 
werewolves and the Devil himself, is liable to increase or 
decrease the number of cases of abandonment to murder, 
cruelty and sexual perversion. The problem does not arise 
in its most acute form in a discussion of English witchcraft, 
for as Mr. L’Estrange Ewen says in a discussion of the extreme 
views: ‘ while for certain times and places such character. 
izations are no doubt true, they are entirely inadmissible as 
descriptions of English witchcraft, which was ever a more 
happy-go-lucky and less enterprising profession.” 

This point emerges clearly from a study of The Werewolf: 
reports of werewolves have been very rare in the British 
Isles, though an interesting story (probably dating from the 
late eighteenth century) is told of one Saunderson, * a man 
with evil leerie eyes, and eyebrows that met in a point over 
his nose,’ who lived in a cave of Ben MacDhui and was a 
known werewolf. Usually British witches have been 
content with transformation into cats and hares, and their 
habits have been correspondingly mild. 

The Werewolf, which deals mainly with continental mani- 
festations, is therefore a more gruesome work than Witchcraft 
and Demonianism, and the effect is heightened by the author's 
reiterated belief in the reality of the phenomena which he 
describes. His style and exotic vocabulary (mournival, 
plenilune, cautilous, dommerer, rufulous, quandaried, trans- 
vection (facing p. 84), tranvection (p. 201) ) are admirably 
suited to a work which, in addition to being a well-docu- 
mented study, is also a duly horrific essay in the genre which 
includes the work of Sheridan Le Fanu and Algernon Black- 
wood as well as The Wolf Demon ; or Buffalo Bill and the 
Barge Mystery which is ‘* heartily reeommended ” in a note 
on the werewolf in literature (p. 269). Cases of the most 
disgusting forms of diabolism occur today, but not content 
with recording these, the Rev. Montague Summers, in his 
previous works, has revealed to us the relation of spiritualism 
and devil-worship, and our attention is now directed, perhaps 
only in the nick of time, to Russia : 

“Today they venerate Lenin. It is nothing more nor less 
than Satanism, the worship of the Devil. It is of these that—as 
8. Epiphanius tells us—Our Lord said: ‘ You are of your father 
the Devil, and the desires of your father you will do.’ Origen, 
too is justly scandalized that such heretics and worse than heretics 
should dare to claim that they are Christians. So Satanism and 
socialism walk hand in hand, as was ever their wont, for Satan 
was the first, socialist.” 





The author does not, however, allow his possibly Conser- 
vative prejudice to outweigh his editorial honesty. In an 
appendix, and in the decent obscurity of the original Greek, 


we are told what Origen really said. MICHAEL ROBERTS. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 
M. E. HARDING 





“A truly valuable book.’’—Observer. 


| 
RETROSPECT 
AND PROSPECT 


SARA A. BURSTALL 
Preface by Sir Michael Sadler 7/6 net 
The recollections of a headmistress through sixty 
years of change and development. 


CAVALIER 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM BLUNDELL 
TO HIS FRIENDS, 1620-98 
M. BLUNDELL 


: 10/6 net 
An intimate account of a country gentleman’s life 
and troubles. 


KING EDWARD VII 


E. F. BENSON 
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12/6 net 
THE 


G. RENDL 

6/- net 

The story of a hive told in the simple prose of a 

natural poet who has spent his life watching and 
tending bees. 


LET THE HURRICANE 
ROAR R. WILDER LANE 


A STORY OF THE AMERICAN TREK 
WESTWARD 5/- net 


“A yvecord which it is difficult to forget.” 
—Evening Standard. 


** Holds the reader’s attention from beginning to 
end.” —Times Lit. Supp. 
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BLACK MASTIFF 


M. CORYN 
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Readers of Conan Doyle's “ The White 
Company ” will remember the excitement 
with which they read of Bertrand du 
Guesclin there. Miss Coryn immensely 
enlarges and enriches the picture. .. 





BLACK MASTIFF 


The story of his exploits stirs the fuls2s 
like a March, and the amazing conventions 
of chivalry unroll before us like a pageant 

. a book to rejoice in, a book that 
makes the age of chivalry alive again. 








BLACK MASTIFF 


Through this book a fresh air blows. 





To read it is as exhilarating as to watch a 
race or a football match. 





BLACK MASTIFF 


M. CORYN 


9/- net 





Through this story move other famous 
figures besides Guesclin, the Black Prince, 
Hugh Calverly, the freebooter, Pedro the 
Cruel, and Sir John Chandos, noblest of 
English knights. This is a book that makes 
the world seem a fine place. 


ARTHUR BARKER 
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The Rand 


The Romance of the Golden Rand. By William Macdonald, 


M.S.Agr., Se.D., Ph.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 


WueEn he opened this book, the reviewer’s eye was caught 
first by a quotation and then by a photograph. The 
quotation, unlikely as it may seem, ‘is as follows : : 
“The gloomy record, which the experiences of travellers to 
the gold-fields through the vast sepulchre that stretches towards 
them from that Portuguese pest-house, Lourengo Marques, is so 


freshly present to many in Natal, would be but the probing of 
; wounds.” 


The photograph represents a middle-aged gentleman in a 
new hat. He is standing with one foot on a rock, one hand 
in his pocket, and one telegraph pole in the distance, the 
whole being entitled ‘“‘ Where the Main Reef was Struck.” 
The quotation symbolizes the lack of form in Dr. William 
Maedonald’s book; the photograph his point of view as 
regards the ‘“ romantic” discovery of the Witwatersrand 
goldfields. 

It is difficult to decide exactly what is meant nowadays 
-by the word “romance,” for the word is used very 
loosely in the newspapers to try and excite the reader 
over somé commonplace happening—the engagement of 
a policeman to a cook or a peer to an actress, the fifth 
marriage of a film star, or the self-enrichment of a 
crooked speculator. It is even more difficult to decide what 
Dr. Macdonald means by “ romance.” Apparently he means 
-a hotch-potch of facts and canting observations often only 
remotely connected with his subject. Certainly such a 
haphazard and ill-planned book seldom comes the way 
of a reviewer—even of a hard-working. reviewer. Why these 
‘descriptions of the Zulu War? Why these biographical 
spates which spring up at random and disappear like 
streams in a desert of words ? Why these irrelevant accounts 
of military operations against natives? One such account 
begins like this : 

“ But hark! What was that strange sound which seemed to 
break the heart-beat silence of the cool and misty air, like the 

‘creaking of the old armoury door of Dunvegan Castle as if 
some ancient clansman had entered the closely-guarded turret- 
chamber and unfurled the ‘ Fairy Flag’ ?” 
It is only fair to say that Dr. Macdonald seldom allows 
himself these Ossianic galumphings, but it is only fair to the 
public to add that he has not bothered to crush the ore and 
extract and refine the gold that lies in the story of the Rand 
pioneers. His readers will have to do that for themselves, 
und they will obtain a yield of very few ounces to the ton. 

There is, of course, a chance for somebody to write a 
book about the fantastic early days and rapid growth of 
the Rand, about its inhabitants, its atmosphere, and what 
it stands for. It is not yet fifty years since the discovery 
of the gold there, and not all the pioneers are dead. But 
let us hope that if such a book is to be written the task will 
be undertaken by somebody who knows how to write, some- 
body capable of some touch of imagination or irony, somebody 
who knows how to select from or discard the material he finds, 
and how to set it out. This hypothetical writer will, of 
course, refer to Dr. Macdonald and will not go altogether 
unrewarded. He will learn at least of the public-house, 
outside the front door of which, after a thunderstorm, 
*“ scores of fish, eels, and frogs lay about”; he will learn 
of Stafford Parker, Crimean veteran and _ ex-able-bodied 
seaman, who proclaimed himself President of the diamond 
diggings and wore a white top-hat; he will learn of the 
man who left his wagon for ten days, and returning, found 
that the whole locality had altered, that his wagon was 
entirely surrounded by tin shanties, and had to be taken 
apart before it could be got out. But if he wants to tell 
the story as it should be told, if he wants to make a real 
picture of Johannesburg, that hard, bright city nearly six 
thousand feet above the sea, of its contemporary pretensions, 
of the determined persons who have risen there “ romantic- 
ally ” to fortune, of the riff-raff in an important colonial 
mining camp in the ‘eighties, and of that mining camp’s place 
in the history of civilization and of human nature, he will 
have to cast a net both wider and finer. No doubt he will 
observe with regret, in the course of his researches, that 
Dr. Macdonald’s attention to detail has not prevented his 
printing a phonetically unacceptable spelling of the name of 
the capital of Zululand. WILLIAM PLOMER, 





Medicine As She Was Practise 
Doctors and Patients. By P. McBride, (Heath Cranton, fy 
Dr. McBrive qualified 57 years ago; and in this little 

he gives us with appropriate ingenuousness a straightfo 
artless picture of a type of medical practitioner and q t 
medical practice that are well on the way to disipoeseet 
This is a kindly book and should be read ina kindly spjp; 
Those who are sensitive to literary form may not find the 
easy ; but it is not for them that Dr. McBride writes ; nor; 
it as a piece of literature that he presents his book, ha 
counterpoise to its lack of style, this small volume has the 
merit of sincerity and of literal accuracy—no small virtues ing 
human document. Although much of the history here nap. 
rated is of bygone times, some of it has contemporary rele. 
vance, The attitude and the practice of the best doctors todg 
are in most ways very different from those of the best prac. 
titioners of 30 or 40 years ago; but the psychology and the 
practice of those who commercially exploit the privilege which 
professional status gives have changed but little. _ Moreoye, 
the ignorance and credulity of the public in matters of health 
and disease seem to have altered but in form. Dr, McBridy 
refers to the ‘enormous strides which both criticism ang 
scepticism have made within the last half century ” but, in 
matters medical, he can but “ admit that the public at large an 
still more than ready to accept the semi-miraculous—su¢) 
acceptance being by no means confined to the ignorant and 
uncultured.” 

As is perhaps natural, the author has little sympathy with 
heterodoxy, whether manifested by laymen or by practitioners: 
the reader almost infers that it were better policy to be mis. 
treated by a duly qualified doctor than to be unscientifically 
cured through the ministrations of an irregular healer. At 
the same time, Dr. McBride admits that ‘* there have been 
many examples of harm resulting from the too early or too 
enthusiastic adoption of remedies instituted by scientists of 
established standing ; and that even the profession are not at 
all times immune from the tendency ” to worship that which 
has little claim but that of novelty. 

The author has sprinkled his pages with numerous medical 
anecdotes of an illustrative and mildly humorous kind. These 
certainly help us to understand the mind of a typical old- 
fashioned practitioner, his attitude to his patients, and his 
attitude to life. To the picture thus drawn, different reader 
will differently react. 













































Wit and Humour 

Variety. By Peter Fleming. 73. 6d.) 

Tue English are very fond of humour, but they are afraid of 
wit. For wit is like a sword, and humour is like the jester’s 
bladder. Wit demands the response of intelligence, but any 
fool can see a joke. If you took a plebiscite, millions would 
vote for Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, and thousands for Mr. D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis. Nobody knows what Mr. Wodehouse’s 
philosophy of life is; or even whether he has one. In his 
writing, which I admire as much as any man, he can be trusted 
not to feel strongly about anything. Nobody’s susceptibilities 
will be hurt. But with Mr. Wyndham Lewis it is different. 
Everything he writes fits,into a fixed philosophy. Not only 
does he know his own mind, but he takes care that everybody 
else shall know it. 

I take these two writers as representing opposite poles. 
Each is supreme in his own world. And I think the interesting 
thing about Mr. Peter Fleming is that he has both wit and 
humour, and can ring the changes at will. Brazilian Adven- 
jure, that most unusual travel story, was full of hints that the 
author could write an exceedingly funny book, and a book 
that would give the easy-going public its easy laughs, while 
not forgetting something with more body in it for the more 
intelligent. Those hints are now confirmed in the book which 
lies before me. Variety is a good title, since between these 
covers you will find everything from a “ wisecrack ” to a travel: 
sketch ; from an essay to a cynical comment on some nonsense 
or other in a newspaper. The book is a hotch-potch of fun, 
and nobody should miss the impudent introduction, in which 
the author, after telling us how disgusting and degraded is the 
practice of writing books of humour, implores us to stamp out 
the evil by buying up all available copies of his work, and 
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Angry Man 
by Leonard Ehrlich 


In this fine historical novel a 
new writer does justice to a 
superb subject: the life of John 
Brown the anti-slavery hero, the 
John Brown of the famous song. 
It isa book of remarkable power, 
full of character and incident, full 
of vividness and excitement. 


BELL 





7/6 net 














THE ANTI-SLUM 
CAMPAIGN 


SIR E. D. SIMON 


2:6 net 

The problem of slum clearance is now 
realised to be one of vital importance 
affecting the whole life of the nation. 
The principle of abolishing the slums 
is conceded but the manner is still in 
dispute. 

Particular interest attaches, therefore, to 
this book. The author, as Chairman of 
the Manchester Housing Committee 
from 1919 to 1924, and subsequently 
as Chairman of the Liberal Housing. 
Committee in the House of Commons, 
and of the Committee appointed by the 
National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, and as a member of the Rent 
Restriction Committee, has gained a very 
wide knowledge of the subject. Here 
he gives a history of post-war housing 


schemes and discusses the methods 
which should be adopted in future. No 
one who wishes to understand the 


question can afford to neglect his book. 














LONGMANS 














No book has aroused more attenticn 


CONTROVERSY 


than Wingfield-Stratford’s penetrating study 
of the Edwardian period of 1901 to 1914. 


The Spectator damned the book with faint praise in a 
recent issue, but most of its contemporaries take a 
different line. Here is a selection from the reviews of 


THE VICTORIAN 
AFTERMATH 


12s. 6d. net 


Times Literary Supplement: “ His zest, his wit, his 
power of fitting details into a broadly planned picture. 
The book must be read. . .’.” 


Morning Post: “Bitter and unsparing. Well done.” 
Week-End Review: “A wide and masterly survey.” 
New Statesman: “A mordantly sparkling analysis.” 
Sunday Times: “ Vividly written.” Sphere: “ His 
brilliant mind and acid writing.” News-Chronicle: 
‘A very vivid and powerful description.” 


ROUTLEDGE 





Two enchanting volumes in Batsford’s 


* British Heritage Series” 


THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 


By HARRY BATSFORD and CHARLES FRY 
With a Foreword by JOHN BUCHAN, C.H.,LL.D.,M.P. 


Containing 128 pages of text and 115 superb photographic illustrations 
of the scenery of Scotland, its mountains, lochs, glens, coast, islands, 
moors; castles, churches and other old buildings in village, town, 
and city. With coloured frontispiece by W. Russeti FLint, R.A., 
4 maps and 20 attractive pen-drawings in the text by Brian Cook. 
Demy 8vo. (8% x 5} ins.). Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
A book which describes the beauties of Scotland with enthusiasm and 
understanding and also with knowledge and sobriety. Here are 
none of the familiar luscious rhapsodies which give plain people 
shivers down their spines. The authors are in love with their 
subject and the illustrations are among the finest specimens of the 
photographic art ever achieved. 


THE LANDSCAPE OF 
ENGLAND 


By CHARLES BRADLEY FORD 
With a Foreword by G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M. 


This is a new kind of book about England—neither a guide-book 
nor a record of: personal touring experiences. Briefly, it is planned 
to form an introduction to the attractions of the countryside and a 
practical guide to their appreciation. 

There are 135 superb photographic illustrations, forming one of the 
most delightful and representative series ever brought together. 
Every type of English scenery is illustrated, with views of old towns 
and villages, cathedrals and churches, houses and farms, all in their 
characteristic rural settings. A charming series of pen-drawings 
runs through the text, the work of Brian Cook, who is also 
responsible for the maps to each section. 

Large 8vo (9} x 64 ins.). Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD., Publishers 
15 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


NOW READY: 
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No, 1—of the many 
ways of holding a pen, 


Jj. H. holds his pen like this. It is, 
perhaps, the most usual way of all. 
The angle shows the need of a 
straight cut nib, which ean be fine, 
medium or broad, according to the 
requirements of the writer. 

No matter at what angle you hold 
your pen, Waterman’s have exactly 
the nib to suit your hand. It will 
make a world of difference to your 
writing to get that nib. 


9 
Waterman 
— thats the point | 
EMPIRE MADE. 10/6 & UPWARDS 


Of Stationers, Jewellers and 
Stores. 


LET YOUR 


L. G. SLOAN LTD., 

The Pen Corner, STATIONER 
Kingsway - London Fiaemaere 
* Recommended. 

WATERMAN’S INK for ‘Qian 





fountain pens and general use. 














SOUTH AMERICA. 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC: LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOI. 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN | 


PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W,1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET,’ E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 





also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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— 


burning them. “‘ If the publisher brings out another editi; 
buy that up, too.” "7 
,a am glad*E am not one of the egregious young men of the 
B.B.C. when I read Mr. Fleming’s comments on the broadcast. 
ing of noises, such as the sound ofa cigar. Mr. Fleming carries 
this rubbish to its logical (or illogical) conclusion, Goal 
evening, everybody. You are now going to hear what sort of 
noise it is that a celandine makes after it has been pressed be. 
tween the pages of the London Telephone Directory . . . Hallo 
everybody. The sound you have. just heard was emitted : 
a moleskin waistcoat three days after it has been fired out of 
acannon. The next item on the programme will be a pair of 
eighteenth-century riding-boots full’ of Cape gooseberries,” 
On the economies practised by the Enormously. Rich Mr, 
Fleming is very sound. The Enormously Rich do actually 
make a fuss about postage-stamps and razor-blades and 
blotting-paper. They worry themselves to death, instead of 
enjoying themselves. And Mr. Fleming rightly says of them: 
* They are to be pitied ; but first mocked.” An admirable 
verdict ; and good morals, too. 


Those who hold—and they are right—-that contrast is the 
salt of art, will argue among themselves as .to which of the 
three divisions of this book is the most entertaining. But 
first let them hear the author himself: ‘ Part One,” says he, 
** was bilge ; Part Two was bilge, but of a slightly different 
brand ; and far be it from me to say that Part Three is not 
bilge, too.” My own preference is for Part One, where the 
follies of our day are either laughed to death, or treated with 
a disarming gravity, and then despatched with an epigram, 
How néat, for instance, is the coup-de-grdce administered to 
Mr. Woodcock, the. American who organized an Advisory 
Research Couneil, to find out what results prohibition has had 
in his couatry, Mr. Fleming quotes from Twelfth Night; 
** Now is the woodcock near the gin.” - And for sheer knocka- 
bout fun there is the parody of a particularly idiotic correspon- 
dence in The Times about surnames. 


One day I hope Mr. Fleming will write a satirical novel, with 
the scene laid in England. There are too many people taking 
this ridiculous age seriously. It is time somebody showed up 
both it and them. J. B. Morton. 


Sir John Fortescue 


Author and Curator. By the Hon. Sir John Fortescue. (Black 


wood. 7s. 6d.) 

T'uERE are not many points of resemblance between the life of 
the late Sir John Fortescue and that of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, 
whose volume of reminiscences appeared earlier in the year. 
Both men were military experts. Both achieved works which 
soldiers were compelled to treat with respect. But Sir John 
Fortescue was interested primarily in the past, and was 
absorbed in the task of extracting from written records the 
history of the British Army. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson has been 
mainly concerned with the problem of his own time. The 
former was a recluse, the latter an energetic propagandist. 
Mr. Wilkinson’s book was a notable contribution to the history 
of military opinion in the last 50 years. Sir John Fortescue 
has been content to take us along unexciting by-paths. 

But even this studious career would have afforded material 
enough for many of those reminiscent tit-bits which fill the 
pages of books of memoirs, had the author cared to give them. 
For as Royal Librarian at Windsor Castle he was a privileged 
servant of King Edward and King George, who often found 
himself charged with the duty of showing the treasures of the 
Castle to distinguished personages who constitute the stock- 
in-trade of autobiographers. But Sir John Fortescue did 
not deign in this book to make capital out of bis chance 
encounters with the great. Kings and Queens are nothing to 
him but good and gracious employers, Mr. Winston Churchill 
spent an evening with him, but we only learn that he gave a 
wrong date for the battle of Ramillies. Of Marshal Foch it 
is told that he had ‘* few interests outside the military pro- 
fession.”” His book, therefore, is a slender record of how he 
went to Harrow and Cambridge, served in the Windward 
Islands and New Zealand, wrote some books and articles, and 
kept watch over the literary and artistic property of His 














Majesty the King in-his castle at Windsor. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY 







THERE are few human needs, from 

the cradle to the grave, to which 
The Salvation Army does not minister. 
Every kind of Social Institution has 
come into existence in The Army. In 
Great Britain alone are no less than 
200—comprising Hos- 
pitals, Homes,Colonies, 
Settlements, Shelters, 
&c., &c. — sleeping 
more than 12,000 men, 
women and children 
nightly. Abroad there 
are treble that number, 
and these include Leper 
Colonies, Criminal 
Tribes Settlements, 
Homes for Deaf, Dumb, 
Blind, &c., &c. All re- 
present devoted and 
skilled service, and 
the workers realise 
that mere social 
amelioration is not 
enough. A new heart, 
by Divine grace, is 
needed to help in the 
struggle against a lapse 
into old ways. 


All this work in this difficult 
time is entirely dependent 
upon the voluntary gifts of 
yourself and others. - Send 
to-day to General Higgins, 
101, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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LORD GREY’S FOREIGN POLICY AND ITS CRITICS 
By Sir CHARLES MALLET 

THE NAZIS AND THE JEWS By ROBERT BERNAYS, M.P. 
DOLLFUSS, CHANCELLOR OF AUSTRIA By WILLIAM LEON SMYSER 
THE FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE WHITE PAPER 
By Sir ALEXANDER CARDEW, ‘K.C.S.}. 
CONTRASTED COSMOLOGIES By the Rev. Dr. J. SCOTT LIDGETT, C.H, 
THE GROWTH AND DECAY OF THE WELMAR_ CONSTITUTION 
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A HEROD PLAY FROM AMERICA 


By Dr. F. S. BOAS 
THE RACIAL INTEGRITY Oi THE AMERICAN NEGRO 
By SHANNON 
ME ORIGIN OF WARFARE 
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By JULIAN E. FRANKLYN 
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Now Ready / 


"WHO'S WHO 
in BROADCASTING 


This new, entertaining and instructive volume, A few of the 
edited hy Sydaey A. Moseley, has a place in Mabel = 
etd home where there is a radio receiver. Constanduros & 
mae wee first ta sraphical survey of all the Jean de Casalis & 
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Roman Catholie | 
Methods of 
Birth Control 


by MARIE C. STOPES 
Author of “ Married Love” 


Preface by Rew, Percy Dearmer, Canon of Westminster, 
and Prof. Junian Hux ey. 
aid exact citations of authorities for all its 
startling statements. 
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6/- PETER DAVIES 
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With 24 illustrations. 
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the nineteenth century 
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Fiction 


Three Cities. By Sholem Asch. (Gollancz. 88. 6d.)_> 
Jack Robinson. By George Beaton. 


7s. 6d.) 
Electra. By H. du Coudray. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


OnE cannot go far in the task of chronicling modern fiction 
without feeling the urgent need of some standard of criticism, 
some observation post which, however fixed in its position, 
does at least keep an objective in view. It is difficult to be 
discriminating to the world in general, to an audience which 
does not know the rules of the game. Most people want to 
know what is readable, and they do not ask for any other 
quality in a novel. They want to be amused for an hour or 
two, and they rely on the reviewer not to let them down on 
this point alone. But even to do that is not so simple as it 
sounds. .The three books I am reviewing today are all read- 
able, but readable for very different reasons. All are addressed 
to the intelligent reader, but each assumes a different order 
of intelligence. Three Cities assumes that you are interested 
in something known to the intelligence as “ reality.” Jack 
Robinson assumes that your intelligence has already discovered 
that reality is rather drab, or painful, or depressing, and that 
what you want is something more exciting. Elecira assumes 
that there is something beyond reality, a symbol or a myth, 
which is far more significant than any transcript of reality, 
and finally more satisfying. 

These assumptions are all external to the novel itself— 
they are questions of content and not of form. But the only 
safe observation post which I, as a reviewer, feel competent 
to occupy, is one of form and not of convent. I am interested 
in life, and interested in being interested ; but that kind of 
interest, I would guess, is present in two-thirds of the novels 
that are published. The reader does not need a chronicle to 
guide him in his choice : he can prick his library list blindfold 
and does not run much risk of disappointment. But this kind 
of interest, I would maintain, is transitory: it evaporates 
and leaves a sense of cheat. The only living and enduring 
interest is the artistic interest. ‘* Don’t let anyone persuade 
you,” wrote Henry James to a novelist who has nevertheless 
been persuaded, ‘“ that strenuous selection and comparison 
are not the very essence of art, and that Form is not substance 
to that degree that there is absolutely no substance without 
it. Form alone takes, and holds and preserves, substance— 
saves it from the welter of helpless verbiage that we swim in 
as in a sea of tasteless tepid pudding, and that makes one 
ashamed of an art capable of such degradations.” 

Three Cities is a novel on the scale of War and Peace or 
The Brothers Karamazov. It would be begging the question 
to ask whether Sholem Asch is therefore as good a novelist 
as Tolstoy or Dostoevsky. To me he seems just as good 
and just as bad. 
count the fact that we read them in translations, and though 
I cannot imagine a better translation of Three Cities than 
Mr. and Mrs. Muir's, yet no translation can give us that subtle 
quality which I would call texture. It is this quality which 
often justifies and makes immortal such otherwise formless 
works of the imagination as Tristram Shandy. The pudding, 
in such a case, is neither tasteless nor tepid. Russians who 
would otherwise agree with me in this criticism of Tolstoy 
and Dostoevsky have told me that both writers have this 
texture in their original language, and perhaps in its original 
Yiddish Three Cities has it, too. Texture is not, however, 
as these remarks would seem to imply, merely a_ verbal 
quality ; I can only, for the present, describe it as a kind of 
spirituality in the use of language. But if such a question 
is dismissed, then it must be admitted that this ** delineation 
of an entire epoch,” as someone has called Three Cities, is 
yeasty with the very substance of life ; it is vividly conceived 
and it has spiritual and moral implications which are doubtless 
of the greatest importance to humanity. The character of the 
hero, Zachary Mirkin, is sympathetic and representative—a 
modern Hamlet in his self-questionings and scruples, in his 
desperation and divinations. 
its physical, psychological and spiritual actuality, then Sholem 
Asch gives it in plenty; but if you ask for selection, for 
clarity, for the reserve and the rigour of design, then you 
must look elsewhere. 


By Herpert Reav 


(Chatto erd Windus. 


In discussing such books we have to- dis- , 


If you ask for modern life in all , 
| sorhething distinct’ and definite, as something resolved out of 


The faults of Jack Robinson are moré patent, less inher 
Mr. Beaton has set out to write a riovel in the picar : m 
manner, in the tradition of Searron and Defoe. cc 
not, however, been quite clear what this implies. He b i 
in the style of Defoe and we expect one more peste 
the eighteenth century style. But he does not keep u < 
style; he grows modern in spite of himself and Adi 
analytical in the mode of Proust, lyrical in the mode . 
Lawrence. The blurb, as if conscious of this discrepancy 
attempts to pass it off as “‘ a combination of the direct pte. 
sentation of life with the analysis and introspection char. 
acteristic of modern sensibility.” But this will not do, 
The book is intelligent, but it suffers from its fundamental 
Jack of unity. If before writing Mr. Beaton had thought 
less of a lost tradition, and had given us not an imitation 
but a modern equivalent of the picaresque, he would haye 
given us something less uncertain in aim and method. Mr, 
Beaton has a sense of style, and if he develops a_ sense 
of form his future books should be of quite exceptional 
merit.- 

Electra is written in a very different manner. I have not 
read Miss du Coudray’s previous novels (Another Country and 
Brief Hour), but I believe they were well received. Her new 
novel is not only classical in theme ; so far as the novel can 
be, it is classical in kind. The plot follows the form of the 
legend of Electra, and in modern circumstances we watch the 
unrolling of the universal tragedy of Clytaemnestra and her 
children. Like the audierces of Sophocles and Euripides, we 
already know enough of the plot and its inevitable outcome; 
we are interested in the author’s manner rather than her 
matter. The classical model does not obtrude itself—any 
more than it does, say, in Joyce’s Ulysses. Not that this 
novel has anything in common with Ulysses, which, in spite 
of its classical prototype, is essentially a romantic work. The 
variations which Miss du Coudray makes on the original 
legend are mostly necessitated by the conditions of modern 
life, that is to say, by the laws of probability. Even so, it 
might be objected that some of the incidents are still improb- 
able (the survival of Electra and her brother in the wilds of 
Turkey after the murder of. their father, and the return of 
Electra to England, for example); and perhaps the psycho- 
logy is, on the surface, too simple for this analytical age. But 
these faults (if anyone cares to regard them as such) are amply 
compensated for by a quiet distinction of style and a sense of 
form which in themselves, as Henry James would say, make 
the interest. 

In its scope, such a book is incommensurable with Three 
Cities; and most readers would find Jack Robinson more 
amusing ; but Electra is the only one of these three novels 
that I would venture to keep on, the chance that a year or 
two hence I might want to read it again. Apart from all 
questions of style and form, I believe there is a profounder 
question of method which strikes at the roots of ninety per 
cent. of modern fiction. Both Electra and Three Cities, for 
example, are concerned with problems that involve the rela- 
tionship of parents and children. Almost the dominant theme 
of Three Cities is what the psychologists would cali a mother- 
fixation in the character of the hero—in short, an Oedipus com- 
plex. The reverse of an Oedipus complex is an Electra con 
plex, and that is, of course, the nominal theme of Miss du 
Coudray’s novel. Sholem Asch presents his theme in all its 
crude realism ; we are spared nothing of:the actualities of his 
hero’s sexual abnormality. E-do not know whether Miss du 
Coudray is familiar with modern theories of psychology; it 
does not matter very much whether she is or not, because the 
artist has an instinct for universal themes which does not 
need the guidance of psychology. But the difference in her 
method, compared with Asch’s and with the method of all 
realistic or naturalistic writers, is that she interposes between 
the reality and the reader a ‘sense of distance and a sense of 
separation. We can contemplate her little world, her plot, a 


the chaos of life. It may be objected that the result is there 
fore artificial; but it is possible to maintain that such is the 


character of all art whatsoever. 
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Capital for Sale! 


You can buy capital to-day for future delivery 


— to protect your wife and family: 
— to educate your children; 

— to provide for your retirement; 
— to meet estate and other duties; 


through “ Globe” life assurance policies. 


A prompt quotation will be sent you on hearing your 


requirements. 


Why not complete and post the form below—NOW 


—whilst the matter is fresh in your mind? 


The 


Liverpool « London e Globe 


Insurance Co., Ltd. 





To The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Co., Ltd. 


I am interested in Life Assurance to cover :— 





cs ee ee (state purpose in mind) 
HEAD ie ices Kindly send a quotation. 
1, Dale Street, 


LIVERPOOL, 2. DGG pe ccencctcsasnotueaiscnstecnindenacusanenis hancttenngnetentin 


RMB E Scie A har A tata ft, Rael Se Us oo) a era 


Age next 
birthday Ceccccbereccccccccccseccvosccccsccccccscceseccerce 








LONDON : 
(Chief Office) 
1, Cornhill, E.C. 3. 


CLAIM PAYMENTS EXCEED £173,500,000. j ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED. 
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ROYAL BANK | 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


CAPITAL (fully paid) ... £3,780,192 
REST or RESERVE FUND £3,780,926 
DEPOSITS ... £55,898,683 


AN INDEPENDENT SCOTTISH BANK 














ESTABLISHED FOR OVER 200 YEARS 


A COMPLETE BRITISH, COLONIAL 
AND FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as 
. Trustee and Executor. 





LONDON OFFICES : 


CITY: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
West End: Drummonds—49 Charing Cross, S.W.1. 


Western—1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
(Fornierly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street—64 New Bond Street, W.1. 
Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager : 


WILLIAM WHYTE 


248 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 


Associated Bank——WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 






































-ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT C0. 





LIM:ITED, 

24 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
Capital Authorised - - £1,800,000 
Capital Subscribed - - 1,800,000 
Paid-up Preference Shares 200,000 
Paid-up Ordinary Shares - 800,000 
Reserve Fund - : - 1,000,000 

DIRECTCRS. 


CoLtn FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Chairman, 
GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER. 
Robert ALEXANDER. 

Sir Austin Epwarp Harris, K.B.E. 
Ier1rc Gore Browne, D.S.O. 
FRANK NEWCOoMB. 


Manager—Y¥. Newcome. 
Sub-Alanager—B. ¥. Crewnoson, C.B.E. 


Approved Mercantile Bills discounted. Loans granted on 
negotiable securitics. Money received on deposit at call 
and short notices at current market rates, as advertised 
from time to time in the daily papers. Lor longer periods 
on specially agreed terms. 





The Company deals in British Treasury Bills 
of any maturity. 




















AND BANK 


LIMITED 


MIDL 


“Service of the Midland Bank” 


The banking habit has become wide- 
spread, but many people still do not 
realise the variety of services of a great 
bank. A book bearing the above title 
describes the extensive facilities avail- 
able for customers of the Midland Bank 
—the largest institution of its kind in 
the British Empire. The subjects dealt 
with therein include 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
THE. CURRENT ACCOUNT 
THE DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 
FINANCING OVERSEAS TRADE 
TRAVEL ano SAVINGS FACILITIES 
DAY AND NIGHT BANKING 
BUSINESS anp PERSONAL SERVICES 
SAFE DEPOSIT SYSTEM 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS 
A copy of the book may be obtained free 
i] at any of the 2100 branches of the Bank 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 


Affiliated Companies: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd. and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co, Ltd. 
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the Roosevelt plan for bringing about better economic 
in the United States there is mueh which is of 
supreme interest to the.whole world and not least to the 
banking community. The tendency to associate indus- 
trial depression with a lack of sufficient banking and credit 
facilities, and to assert that in monetary policy and credit 
expansion lies the way to restore prosperity, is by no 
means confined to Socialist critics in this country. In the 
United States these assertions, indéed, gain some foree 
by the fact that bankers are believed to have ministered 
in some degree to the gamble in Wall Street which resulted 
in 1929 in the great collapse-both in finance and industry 
though the extent to which the Federal Reserve system in 
America is supervised, if not controlled, by the State 
suggests that the faults may not have been entirely with 
the rank and file of the banking community. Inasmuch, 
however, as the advent of President Roosevelt to power 
coincided with a complete temporary collapse of the 
banking system in America, it is only natural, perhaps, 
that banking in the United States should for the moment 
be more vulnerable to criticism—however ill-informed— 
than is the case in this country. 


In 


conditions 





British BANKING TRADITIONS. 

In an article which appeared in the Economist of the 
2 | Mth of this month the writer, when contrasting banking 
practice in this and in other countries, and especially in 
contrasting it with banking in the United States, ex- 
pressed the situation admirably when he said “ If the 
traditions of British banking had to be summed up in a 
sentence it would be that the interests of the depositor 
come first. British bankers always take the view that 
they are dealing with other people’s money, and it is a 
cardinal rule not only that no risky venture should be 
embarked upon but that no loan should be made for more 
than a limited period, which is measured in months. 
Bankers say deliberately that it is not their duty to pro- 
vide their customers with long-term capital, nor are they 
willing to risk their customers’ money in the stock 
markets.” The writer then contrasts this tradition with 
that of American banking practice, showing, among other 
things, that whereas in England banking is governed by 
the unwritten law of banking practice, American banks 
have to comply with the complex provisions of numerous 
State and Federal laws. The weakness of this, says the 
writer in the Economist is “* that it tempts bankers to con- 
form to the letter and not to the spirit of the law.” 
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U.S. Bankers’ REPLY TO ATTACKS. 

Even as regards American banking, however, it must be 
remembered that there are a number of sound and well- 
managed banking institutions in that great country, and 
only in the latest issue of the Monthly Bulletin of the 
National City Bank of New York will be found an excellent 
defence against the criticism of bankers which has been 
so freely made during the recent years of financial and 
industrial depression. Indeed, from some of the ex- 
pressions used one might almost fancy that the writer 
had been looking over the shoulder of the contributor 
to the Economist. It seems desirable, says the National 
City Bank Bulletin 
“to recall some of the first principles of commercial banking—to 
wit, that loans should be of comparatively short maturity, be based 
on strictly commercial transactions, and be self-liquidating in 
character. Commercial banks, whose liabilities are largely payable 
at short notice, are not in a position to tie up their funds for Jong 
periods. Nor does it accord with sound banking practice for them 
to accept loans involving any considerable element of risk... 
The complaint that bankers are unwilling to make loans except on a 
sure thing’ is founded on ignorance of the proper function ‘of 
banking. ‘Sure’ loans are precisely the only kind of loans that 
banks ought to have in their portfolios.” 

And, later, the National City Bank states with a certain 
| amount of courage, “It is not in the interest of the business 
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Bankers and Industry 


community to have credit made too easy. If bank credit 
is used to supply mercantile and industrial capital there:is 
danger that it will foster over-development and intensify 
destructive competition.” 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS. 

The interesting point about this controversy con- 
cerning banking and industry is that if present indica- 
tions are to be relied upon, we are likely to see the theory 
of those who maintain that a permanent genuine trade 
revival on sound lines can be brought about by credit 
expansion, and even inflation, tried out on a big seale in 
the United States.. Indeed, it almost looks as though, 
in addition, the experiment might also be tried out to 
the accompaniment of some interesting experiments in 
the matter of State Socialism, inasmuch as it is part of 
the N.R.A. programme that there should be something 
like a legal fixing of conditions affecting wages and hours 
of working. It is true that one of the objects of the 
Roosevelt plan, by raising commodity prices through 
expanded credit, is to enable farmers and other debtors 
to discharge some portion of their liabilities ; but if the 
result is to be achieved along the lines of some forced 
lending by financial institutions, it is rather difficult to 
see how the debtor position in its entirety can be relieved, 
inasmuch as the lessening of liabilities on loans in one 
direction seems likely to be offset by the transference of 
those loan obligations to other sections of the community. 
At the moment of writing there seems to be a likelihood 
of some recognition of the Soviet Government by Wash- 
ington leading to increased buying orders from Russia 
in the United States, thereby giving a stimulus to 
industry ; but, even so, it would seem that the idea is to 
allow Russia to make her purchases out of special credits 
granted, and not only have credits ultimately to be 
repaid, but as a matter of fact the huge obligations of 
Europe to the United States, and the large trade balance 
in favour of that country, constitute one of the most 
formidable obstacles to the restoration of anything like 
an equilibrium in the foreign exchanges. 


SIGNS OF IMPROVEMENT. 

Meanwhile, it is instructive to note that in this country, 
where no question of currency inflation has arisen, and 
where there has been no change in banking methods or in 
banking practice, a greater feeling of confidence, together 
with reliable indications of some recovery in trade, has 
been noticeable during recent months. To what cause 
then must be attributed such improvement as_ has 
taken place—an improvement reflected in the better 
figures of unemployment, in the Trade Returns them- 
selves, in the Traflics of English Railways and in the 
actual results of many industrial concerns? It is always 
as difficult to place the finger confidently upon any one 
definite cause of improvement as it is to dogmatize 
with regard to a main cause of depression. Nevertheless, 
I suggest that there are one or two undisputed facts 
which may at least account, to some extent, for the 
rather better state of things, and they certainly have 
nothing to do with any change in our banking methods, 
concerning which it must be said in passing that the 
soundness of our banking system, as tested during some 
years of exceptional distress in many parts of the world, 
is one explanation of the feeling of confidence here, a 
confidence reflected not merely in local sentiment but. in 
the extent to which foreign countries have endeavoured 
to place balances in London. 


NATURAL CAUSES OPERATING. 


In the first place, however, I think that the slight 
recovery which has taken place in industry here, and 
indeed in some other countries, must be attributed to 
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THE BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
| Head Office : 
| 4THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 


West End Branch : 
| 17 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 2. 










Paid-up Capital = 


... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ‘ 


2,475,000 








Currency Reserve é cee ; 2,000,000 
| Reserve Liability of Proprietors 

under the Charter is wat 4,500,000 

13,475,000 

(Bie SLM 


DIRECTORS: 


FREDERICK V. C. LIVING- 
STONE-LEARMONTH, 
Esg., D.S.O 

Tue EARL or 
MIDLETON, K.P. 
HAROLD NELSON, Eso. 
HORACE PEEL, Eso. 
JOHN SANDERSON, Eso. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Eso. 


Ricnt Hon. 
LORD ALDENHAM. 

CHARLES EDWARD 

BARNETT, 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esg. 
KENNETH GOSCHEN, Esg. 
CHARLES GIPPS 

HAMILTON, Esq. 
T. R. JOHNSON, Eso. 


Esq. Ricut Hon. 






Numerous Branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, NEW 

SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and the Dominion of 
NEW ZEALAND. 






Letters of Credit and Bills of Exchange granted. Bills Negotiated 

or Sent for Collection. Telegraphic Transfers made. Banking 

Business of every description transacted with Australia and 
New Zealand. 











Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained at the Office. 





























Established 
1833 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 


Subscribed Capital ... £43,617,080 
over £300,000,000 


Total Resources 


Banking Business of Every Description 
HEAD OFFICE: 
15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


Affiliated Banks: 
Coutts & Co. Grindlay & Co., Lid. 







































Authorised & Sub- 
scribed Capital 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund and 


Undivided Profits 


£6,000,000 
£2,000,000 













£2,114,742 


Every description of banking 
business transacted through 
the medium 

of 


85 Branches and Agencies in 
NEW ZEALAND. 












Correspondents throughout the 
World. 








NATIONAL BANK 
DAN AW ADNANNID 


iBtiticae 

















Head Office: 


8. Moorgate 
LONDON EC.2 
Acting Manager 
A.O.Norwood 
(Oo m Ota 


fin 
New Zealand 
Wellington 


General Manager 


VT Grose 











THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


CAPITAL, £3,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £3,000,000. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS: 


ARTHUR ad'ANYERS WILLIS, Esq. ARCHIBALD AULDJO JAMIESON, 
(Chairman). Esq. 


EDWARD FAIRRAIRN MACKAY, | gir HENRY PELHAM WEN?TWORTI 
Esq. (Deputy-Chairman). MACNAGHTEN. 
gg cacy pies cap tece beg Sir WILLIAM FOOT MITCHELL. 
Br SOSCHEN, Bee R BES | ARCHIBALD ROSE, Esq, CLE. 
THE EARL OF INCHCAPE. JASPER BERTRAM YOUNG, Esq. 
CHIEF MANAGER—W. E. PRESTON. 
MANAGERS—J, L. CROCKATT and A. H. FERGUSON, 


AGENCIES AND BRANCHES: 

















ALOR STAR HARBIN. RANGOON, 

(Malay States).| HONG KONG. SATGON. 
AMRITSAR. ILOILO. SEMARANG 
BANGKOK. IPOH. SEREMBAN. 
BATAVIA. KARACHI, SHANGHAI. 
BOMBAY. KLANG. SINGAPORE 
CALCUTTA. KOBE. SITIAWAN (EMS). 
CANTON. KUALA LUMPUR. SOURABAYA. 
CAWNPORE. KUCHING (Sarawak). TAIPING (I.MS.). 
CEBU. MADRAS. YVIENTSIN. 
COLOMBO. MANILA. TONGKAH (BIUKET) 
DELHI. MEDAN. TSINGTAO 
HAIPHONG. NEW YORK. YOKOHAMA. 
HAMBURG. PEIPING (PEKING). ZAMBOANGA 
HANKOW. PENANG. (Phiiippine Istands), 


Bankers—The Bank of England. Midland Bank, Limited. Westminster 
Bank, Limited. National Provincial Bank, Limited. The National 
Bank of Scotiand, Limited. Lloyds Bank, Limited. 


The Corporation buy and receive for collection Bills of Exchange; grant 
Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches and transact general 
banking business connected with the East. 

Deposits of money are received on terms which may be ascertained on 
application, interest payable half-yearly, 20th June and 3ist December. 


The Bank is prepared to undertake Trusteeships and Executorships. 
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atural upW ard reaction from the conditions of 
the » depression. A.rally, in fact, was overdue. In 
frend place and in view of the fact that our improve- 
er thee inarked during the past two years, 
ment, © ssible to forget that this period has coincided 
fe ee cary in our national finances and the re-estab- 
with a of a balanced Budget. In the United States 
. deficits have been stupendous, and in France 
a nome other countries they have been sufficiently 
?. us. In the third place, there is no doubt that much 
ie done here in establishing greater efficiency’ in 
industry, in bringing about more economical working 
yelutions between competitors in some of the staple 
industries and in cutting out dead wood in the shape of 
excessive capital. In the feurth place, however, some 
recognition must perhaps also be made of what may be 
termed legitimate credit expansion in this country. The 
expansion has been legitimate in. the sense that it has 
heen largely natural and the result of easy money follow- 
ing upon the prolonged trade depression. 1 his, together 
with the British Government’s~ successful Conversion 
operations of debt, has had the effect of raising prices of 


investment securities, which, in turn, has enabled many 
borrowers, including industrial companies, to convert 
high ‘interest debt charges into ‘lower interest-bearing 
obligations, thereby, of course; reducing working costs in 
industry. 

Conditions have, of course, been wholly unfavourable 
to the banks from the profit-carning point of view, and 
have involved a larger measure of employment of their 
resources in long-dated Government investments than is 
usually desirable. Nevertheless, and because there has 
been no departure from. sound . banking’ practice, the 
balance-sheets of the banks not only show suflicient 
liquidity to satisfy the depositor, but also give assurance 
that the banks are in a position to supply all loan 
facilities that might be required in connexion with any 
expansion of trade activity. If only we could be sure 
of undisturbed international political relations and of 
the minimum amount of interference by Governments 
in all countries with individual industrial and financial 
enterprises, we might reckon with some confidence upon 
a steady cumulative improyement in world trade. 


Artuur W. Kinpy, 


Australian and New Zealand Banking and Finance 


“Qvt of the wood ” is, perhaps, too strong an expression 
to apply to Australian and New. Zealand finance. The 
world is still too full of uncertainties to leave room for 
such unqualified optimism. Recovery in Commonwealth 
finance during the past two years suggests strongly, 
nevertheless. that Australia, at least, has left the worst 
of her troubles behind. 

The Federal Budget has improved to an extent which 
permitted Mr. Lyons, the Premier, to announce some 
remissions of taxation a few weeks ago. The Bud- 
gets of the particular States, although not yet balanced, 
are improving steadily. Trade figures are encourag- 
ing, and although the favourable balance last year 
was less than the record figure for 1931-32, it pro- 
vided comfortably for Australia’s obligations overseas. 
Australian Government stocks, which in 1930-31 were 
offering such fantastically high yields as to imply a com- 
plete loss of confidence on the part of investors, have so 
recovered that their investment returns are now little 
different from those available on British Government 
securities. 

Although many years of over-borrowing in the London 
market contributed Jargely to Australia’s difficulties, 
the latter had their immediate origin in the slump in 
prices for primary commodities. This completely upset 
the country’s economic balance, reducing the yield from 
taxation and the excess of exports on which the Com- 
monwealth relies for funds to meet the service on her 
oversea debt. 


How Grounp Was REGAINED. 


It is, of course, easy to point to factors which have 
assisted recovery. Several good seasons have been expe- 


rienced, and Australian, exports haye been stimulated 
by the abandonment of the gold standard in Great 


Britain and the consequent super-depreciation of the 
Australian pound. The Budget, similarly, has benefited 
by the reduction in interest rates following our own War 
Joan conversion, and has been relieved of War Debt 
payments to this country. 

_The fact remains, however, that Australia took the 
tide in her fortunes at the flood. Relief from adversity 
Was not sought in temporary palliatives, but by the time- 
honoured method of cutting down expenditure and 
making adjustments necessary to give full play to the 
influences making for recovery. 

One of the most satisfactory features of this recovery 
has been the fact that the foundations of improvement 
had already been laid before a pronounced rise in com- 
modity prices made rebuilding easier. Another encour- 


aging feature is the wide support given by the people of 


Australia to measures involving considerable personal 
sacrifice. Improving conditions in Australia, in fact, 
“ar some resemblance to those in-Great. Britain in that 


they are largely the result of a revulsion of popular 
sentiment from unsound financial methods, 

In New Zealand, as in Australia, the worst phases of 
the depression seem to have passed. If improvement is 
less striking in New Zealand, that is partly due to the 
fact that the Dominion entered the depression in a 
stronger position than Australia. The worst effects of the 
crisis, and therefore the measures necessary to meet 
them, were longer delayed in consequence, and some 
difficult problems may still have to be solved. Sub- 
stantially advanced prices for New Zealand exports, how- 
ever, are now setting the seal to financial recuperation, 
and the position is reflected in the high quotations ruling 
for New Zealand securities, although these were, of 
course, never so depressed as the Australian issues, 

Tue Banks’ CONTRIBUTION. 

Since the collection of revenue provides the direct link 
between the national exchequer and the individual, 
Government operations play a predominant part’ in the 
finance of most countries. Recent events in America, 
however, have proved that banking has a strong influence 
on the national well-being, and_the existence of sound 
banking in Australia and New Zealand has been an 
important element in the resistance of both countries to 
the effects of world economic depression? 

In two respects, at least, banking experience has 
tallied closely with that in this country. Although, 
contrary to our own experience, deposits of the Australian 
and New Zealand banks have remained fairly constant, 
movements are similar in that advanees to customers 
have declined during the past ‘four years. Stagnation 
of trade has permitted considerable liquidation of loans, 
while, owing to the fall in prices, less bank credit has 
been required to finance a given .quantity of goods. 
Another similarity to banking in Great Britain’is to be 
found in the total of investments, which have expanded 
through the acquisition of Government securities by the 
banks. ; 

The principal difficulties with which the banks have 
had to contend as a result of the depression have been 
severe cuts in interest rates, the slump in commodity 
prices, business stagnation, and_ relatively high taxes. 

Low interest rates have been particularly burdensome. 
Although the fixed deposit rates paid by the banks to 
customers underwent a nominal reduction when their 
charges for loans were cut down, the policy of the banks 
as a whole has been to reduce deposit rates only as each 
individual deposit - fell due for renewal. -In- actual 
practice; therefore, there has been a loss of intetest 
income without an immediate and commensurate decline 
in outgoings. : 

CONSIDERATION FOR DEpBTors. 

The princ:nal effect of the slump in commodity prices 

on the position of the banks was to impair the security 
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English, Scottish & Australian 
Bank, Limited. 


Head Office: 5, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3, 
and 389 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 





Subseribed Capital - - - £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital : - £3,000,000 
Further Liability of Vesatitiinss: - £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - £1,620,000 
Special Currency Reserve - - £1,585,000 





Board of Directors : 
ANDREW WILLIAMSON, ESQ., Chairman. 





| C. L. BAILLIEU, ESQ., C.M.G. 
| «THE 








JOHN PATERSON, ESQ., Deputy Chairman. 

bg ae HON. WALTER D. 
E. M. ANION, ES 

SIDNEY M. WA RD ‘ESQ. 
SIR FREDERICK W. “YOUNG. 


RT. HON. LORD 
FORSTER OF LEPE, P.C., 
( .C.M.G, 





. .Manager & Secretary: A. A. SHIPSTON. e 
* Asst. Manager: F.C. HOUNSFIELD. Sub-Manager: J. JAMIE, 
Accountant: R. jJ.. ALLEN. 





“Bankers: Bank of England; Westminster Bank Limited, 





Chief Office in Australia: 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on the Branches and 

Agencies of the Bank throughout Australia. 
Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 
Wool and Produce Credits’ arranged. ; 
‘Banking and Exchange Business of every deseripaoa 











LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.c.3 


Deputy-Chairmap : 
} Sir AUSTIN E. HARR: 
/ K.BE, a 


Chairman: 
J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE 





Every description of 
British and Foreign 
Banking business 


transacted 





Over 1,900 Offices in England and Wales, and 
others in India and Burma 


Agents and Correspondents throughout the 
orld 











Chief General Managers: 
F. A. BEANE, G. F, ABELL 


Joint General Managers: 
W. G, JOHNS, D.S.O.,  R. A. WILSON, 


S. PARKES, 
S. P. CHERRINGTON 








‘transacted with Australia. 





















































































































































































BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 


| 

| 

| 
THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA | 
“KENYA + TANGANYIKA: UGANDA ff 
NYASALAND | 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA | 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA | 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA | 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA | 

| 

| 


MALTA + GIBRALTAR 
EGYPT + SUDAN - PALESTINE 
MAURITIUS 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA 


LONDON + LIVERPOOL + MANCHESTER | 
HAMBURG + NEW YORK 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE FOR 
TRAVEL AND TRADE 


HEAD OFFICE: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 
Montreal and Toronto | 
| 





aia oa Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of | 
members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed ‘by | 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL . .-» $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP... .-» $20,000,000 

ING 86,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS VER $i0-000000 


RESERVE. LIABILITY of PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 
Head Office - - HONGKONG. 


BOARD 4 DIRECTORS: 








T. E. PEARCE, Chairman. 
¥...H. OR. SHAW. Deputy- are 
- K. BOUSFIELD. Hon. Mr. C. oS: MACKIE, 
. H. COMPTON. G. > ge 
. H. DODWELL. Hon. . J. J. PATERSON. 


J. A. PLUMMER 
CHIEF MANAGER - - ° 


BRANCHES : 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Chefoo, 
Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg,. | 
Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, | 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, | 
Moukden, Muar, New York, Peiping (Peking), Penang, 
Rangoon, Saigon, San Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, 
Yokohama. 


COMMITTEE IN LONDON: 
A. H. Barlow. The Rt. Hon. 
D. G. M. Bernard. Lord Revelstoke. 
Cc. A. Campbell. al George Sutherland. 
Sir George Macdonogh, . F, Whigham. 
G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G, 


MANAGERS IN LONDON: 


oO. i arnes, E. N. Padfield. 
Sub-Manager, G. M. Dalgety. Accountant, O. Baker, . 


Vv. M. GRAYBURN. 


























_9 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3_| 
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substantial part of their loans and advances. When 
alized that something like 75 per cent. of total 

A Mavances in Australia are made. to the man on the 

the adverse effeet. of the slump on the banks can 
easily imagined. Faced with the fact that customers 
jn many cases unable to fulfil their obligations, and 
br ecurity for loans was inadequate owing to the 
. , in values and loss of earning capacity, the banks 
dee iy refrained from wholesale pressure on debtors, who 
er cated with reason and moderation. It may, of 
oe pe said that this was-the only course open to the 

This may be true enough, but it is equally true 
that bankers in some other countries have allowed them- 
gives to become : rattled = in similar circumstances, 
and have adopted a policy of foreclosure with results 
disastrous to banks and customers alike. , The more con- 
jderate procedure of the leading banks in Australia and 
New Zealand should certainly be put to their credit in 
view of the extremely critical position in which pas- 
toralists and agriculturists were known to have been 
laced in recent years. 

Depression in general business, resulting largely from 
the state of farming, has been responsible for a decline in 
bank profits through the transfer by customers of their 
hank balances from current to deposit account. In 
Australia this movement was not very serious, but the 
proportion of deposits bearing interest in New Zealand 
rose from 58 per cent. to 70 per cent. of total deposits 
during the three years to the end of December last. 

Increased taxation, as a necessary part of the effort 
to improve Government finances, was another impedi- 
ment to profitable banking operations. In addition, 
hank staffs’ salaries could naturally not be cut to an 
extent even approaching the loss of earnings which the 
banks sustained. 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising that bank 
profits in both countries should have shown heavy 
declines during the slump, and that bank shareholders 
should have been called upon to make serious sacrifices 
of dividends. Dividend reductions, however, have been 
absolutely essential to the maintenance of sound banking 
conditions, and have been part of the conservative but 
courageous policy which has helped to carry the banks 
through the crisis, 
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REASONS FOR BANKING STABILITY. 

Their emergence, with relatively little basic damage, 
and no failure at all among the trading banks, is due in 
part to the excellence of the system itself. There are at 
the present time only eleven important trading banks in 
Australia and New Zealand, operating many hundreds 
of branches throughout the two countries. The position 
thus possesses elements of strength similar to that of 
the banks in this country. Another reason for the 
excellent performance of the Australian and New Zealand 
banks is to be found in the good sense and steadiness of 
the populations they serve. Even when the crisis was 
at its worst, people refused to be panicked into with- 
drawing balances, and their confidence has been amply 
justified, 

An excellent banking system, British traditions of 
sound management, ‘and ready confidence on the part 
of the public have thus been among the chief influences 
making for banking strength. They have, indeed, been 
responsible for a remarkable absence of serious banking 
trouble in any country of the British Commonwealth 
during recent critical years. 

Australian and New Zealand banks may not achieve 
any sensational immediate improvement from the set- 
back of the past four years, despite the strikingly rapid 
recovery of Australian finance. Banking conditions are 
changing in both countries, a strong trend towards 
central banking being evident in the Commonwealth, 
While the New. Zealand Government. has already intro- 
duced legislation for the establishment of a central 
bank. Apart from adjustments which such changes 
may involve, the trading banks have many problems to 
face. But their recuperative power is based on solid 
foundations, and the beginnings of improvement on 
fonservative lines are already apparent. 
Atec. H. Day, 






























Glyn Mills’ New Home 


Ir is: interesting to consider how completely the intro- 
duction and extension of the system of public limited 
liability companies has obscured the names and histories 
of so many of the old private firms whose heads include 
those founders who were largely responsible for the 
industrial activities of the Victorian era—activities which 
resulted in the prestige achieved by this country both in 
industry and finance. Many of the names of these 
pioneers in industry have disappeared and have either 
lapsed from memory by reason of the extent to which 
during the last sixty years or more private businesses 
have been fused and subsequently have been formed 
into large public companies. The evolution has been a 
natural and doubtless an inevitable one, but it has done 
much not merely to lessen personal contact between 
employers and employed, but has, to a certain extent, 
detracted from that continuity of personal prestige and 








tradition which in the case of the old private firms 
descended from one generation to another. 
Bankinc Fusions. 
And what is true as regards industrial undertakings is 
also true, to some extent, with regard to the changes 


which have taken place in the banking world. The 
names of famous private bankers such as Coutts, Childs 
and Holts, although now allied with very large institu- 
tions, have fortunately by no means disappeared ; but 
apart, perhaps, from Lloyds and Martins, the present 
titles of the remaining Big Four in the banking world 
obscure the names of a host of famous private banking 
firms which in due course have been absorbed by the 
mammoth institutions. I think there can be little doubt 
that these banking amalgamations have, on the whole, 
been beneficial not merely for the shareholding interests 
affected but for the business and general community ; 
but nevertheless: it: is impossible, for many reasons, not 
to regret the passing of these old private and famous 
banking firms. 
ae GiyNn MILs. 

_ It is, possibly, regrets of this character which account 
for the considerable interest taken by the City and, to 
some extent, by.the general publie in the preservation of 





























of New York 


Capital and Surplus, $260,000,000 


BANK of wide commer- 
cial and international 
experience. 
The Bank maintains offices 
in the principal cities of 
Europe and has three offices 
in London, the first of these 
being opened in 1897. 


32 Lombard St., E.C.3 


50 Pall Mall,S.W.2 Bush House, W.C.2 


Incorporated with limited liability 
in the State of New York, U.S.A. 


NEW YORK : LIVERPOOL : PARIS : BRUSSELS : HAVRE : ANTWERP 
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Guaranty Trust Company BAR C LAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED . 





The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries, 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 








OVER 2,070 


Branches in England and Wales, 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barclays Bank, S.A.L1., 
Barclays Bank (Canada), 
Barclays Trust Company of Canada, 
The British Linen Bank, 
The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 
































OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 








THE COMMERCIAL BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager: JOHN M. ERSKINE, 
Secretary: GEORGE HAY. 





Capital Subscribed- £7,500,000 
Capital paid up- - £2,250,000 
Reserve Fund - - £2,850,000 


Deposits 
(31st Oct. 1932) £37,500,000 





The Bank has over 350 Offices in Scotland, 
as well as 2 London Offices. 
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MARTINS 
BANK _ 


H 





LIMITED 





Head Office: 
London Office : 
Manchester District 


WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 
Office: 43 SPRING GARDENS. 





Capital Paid Up and Reserves - £7,245,411 
Deposits, etc., at 30th June, 1933 £83,804,551 





The Bank has 555 Offices, and Agents in all 


the principal towns at home and abroad. 





All descriptions of Banking, Trustee, | 
Executorship, and Foreign Exchange 
Business transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as 
Registrar for Public and Corporate 
Bodies. 
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in the banking world as Martins and Glyns, : . a 
— iatier institution has come into prominent The Difficulties of the King S 
ing the last few weeks by reason of the com- 
wie its new premises in Lombard Street. For Moneyer s 


pe these old institutions have come into line with 
- requirements in the matter of new. premises, as 
4 buildings were inadequate to provide staff 
mmodation and othér facilities arising out of 

t increase in the banks’ activities. The illus- 
n which will be found on page 599 gives some 
fthe modernity of the architecture which has now 
heen adopted by so many of the banks in their recon- 
¢ructed buildings. Glyn Mills’ Bank is the latest addi- 
tion to the new banking structures, and it also constitutes 
the last word in modern improvements. The ground 
joor storey is built of Portland stone with large bronze- 
framed windows arranged in it to light the Banking Hall, 
and the proportions of the elevations suggest a dignity 
ud also at the same time a domesticity which is well 
gstained in the interior of the building. Some of the 
noms, such as the Partners’ Parlour and the apartments 
m suite, are exceedingly beautiful both in design and in 
jttings. ‘The Partners’ private suite occupies the fifth 
foor, and consists of the Board Room, Dining Room and 
three Committee Rooms arranged around a common 


entrance hall, 


the ol 


tratio! 
jdea 0 


INTERESTING DISCOVERIES. 


Not the least interesting point arising out of the 
demolition of the old building and the erection of 
the present structure is the discoveries made during the 
excavations, and from an article by Mr. Quintin Wad- 
ington, F'.S.A.., contained in an admirable brochure pre- 
pared by Mr. E. Gore Browne, I venture to quote the 
following brief extracts : 

“The excavation for the basements of the Head Office estab- 
lished the fact that 67 Lombard Street was in the very heart of tho 
busiest part of Londinium from the very first. 

“The only actual structure of Roman date found was a wall, 
running parallel to Birchin Lane, eleven feet from the present 
frontage. 

“Tt was three feet nine inches thick, and consisted, in accordance 
with the best traditions of Roman building in London, of a concrete 
made of Kentish ragstone and a very hard cement, with courses of 
bonding tiles at intervals. ... 

“(Close beside it were found several pieces of pottery which had 
evidently been buried when the foundation trench was filled in on 
the completion of the wall. These were all of quite early type, that 
is they were pieces of vessels which must have been in use within 
twenty-five years of the arrtvat of the Romans in Britain in the year 
ab. 43, And the absence of any fragments of a later date leads one 
to suppose that the wall was built somewhere about A.p. 70. This 
would make it a relic of the new town of substantial houses which 
sprang up on the ashes of the first settlement, burnt by Boadicea 
and her followers in A.D. 60. 

“From the time of the erection of the building, of which the wall 
formed a part, the site was evidently continuously and thickly in- 
habited down to the end of the-Roman period, This is proved by 
the large quantities of pottery found.” 


old pottery were dis- 
and these have been 
museum. ; 


Some really fine specimens of 
covered during the excavations, 
carefully preserved in the Bank’s 


Hiistoric ASSOCIATIONS. 


Interest, however, in this old banking house of Glym 
Mills and Co. really centres in its historic associations, the 
Bank having been founded in the year 1753, while, 
through its absorption of the business of Child and Co, 
the associations go back very much further, for as regard$ 
Child’s Bank it is difficult to trace definitely the begin: 
nings of the business, though there is evidence that its 
origin goes back to the second year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Since its establishment nearly two centuries ago Glyn’s 
Bank has become one of the really large banking institu- 
tions, as is testified by the growth in the figures of the 
balance-sheet. As a private concern it did not begin 
to publish its figures until 1885, when the total Deposits 
amounted to about £9,400,000, whereas the latest balance- 
sheet exhibited a total of £35,704,000. Throughout these 
years of expansion in importance and activities the 
essentially private character of the Bank has, however, 
been consistently maintained, and throughout the Staff 
there is that feeling of responsibility towards, and _per- 
sonal touch with, the actual proprietors: of the business 
Which, in the old days, was such a prominent feature of 


Bishopsgate banking firms. 





Tue lot of the King’s moneyers is not an easy one. 
The officials of the Royal Mint are responsible not only 
for striking coins but for maintaining our coinage in such 
a condition as is in every way satisfactory. 

In times of rising prices, when more money is required 
in the pockets of the public, additional coins must be 
turned out by the million, and on the other hand worn 
coins must be withdrawn of circulation. 

Our coins also must be of such a design as to combine 
dignity with an appeal to the public taste. Further, 
so far as our silver coinage is concerned, the mint has 
a wide discretion in the use of the various metals used 
in the alloy of which they are made. : 

In endeavouring to produce a coinage of such artistic 
merit as to command universal approval the Mint would, 
of course, be attempting an impossible task. Changes 
in the design of our coins, save on the accession of a 
sovereign, are of rare occurrence, and the introduction of 
a set of new designs such as occurred seven years ago 
with our silver coinage, is indeed unusual. No change 
had hitherto been made in the coinage of George V, 
nor had there been any in the comparatively short reign 
of Edward VII. 

Some years ago, however, in order to ensure that any 
changes in design should be for the better and that the 
artistic merit of our money pieces should be of the 
highest humanly possible, a very expert standing 
committee was appointed to advise the Crown on all 
matters relating to coinage and to approve new designs. 
The Committee includes representatives of the Royal 
Academy, the British Institute of Industrial Art, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and an expert ‘n 
heraldry. The designs of our new silver coinage, intro 
duced in 1927, were approved by the Committee and it is 
generally acknowledged that its work was_ thereby 
justified. The new coinage, designed by Mr. Kruger 
Gray, is of a definitely higher artistic standard than its 
predecessor. The designs are stronger and more dignified. 

* * * ** 


The amount of new money put into new circulation 
depends entirely on public demand. This fluctuates 
considerably, according to trade and other conditions. 

The demand for money is felt first by the- branch 
banks throughout the country. Supplies are then 
obtained from the head office in London which in turn 
is supplied by the Bank of England, which acts as agent 
for the Royal Mint. The Bank of England, of course, is 
not a State institution, but being the Government’s 
bankers, it performs many official duties. Distribution 
of coin is one of them. This is no light matter. In 
1931, the latest year for which figures are available, 
over 55 million silver coins were issued and 44 million 
bronze. 

CHancinG Pusiic Taste. 

There is considerable variation in public taste re- 
garding coins. Sometimes there is a great demand for a 
particular coin for a number of years and then this will 
cease, to be replaced by a demand for some other coin. 

Some years ago the half-crown had a wave of un- 
popularity. Many people thought that it was quite 
unnecessary to have two coins so near in size and value 
as tlie half-crown and florin. Consequently no _half- 
erowns were struck between 1851 and 1874, but when 
their issue was resumed it was found that they enjoyed 
equal popularity with the florin. The numbers of these 
two coins in circulation are now roughly the same. 
Sometimes, indeed, a coin becomes..so unpopular that 
its issue is discontinued entirely. The four-penny 
piece, or groat, for instance, was one of our oldest coins, 
dating back to the reign of Edward I. After centuries 
of service, however, it fell from favour and none has 
been issued for general circulation since 1856. 

The five-shilling piece, or crown, has also had a 
chequered career. This magnificent piece was _ first 
struck in the reign of Henry VIII, but latterly has 
become unpopular as a coin of the realm. Until a few 
years ago it was assumed that its issue had been dis- 
continued, as although a number were struck in King 
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Family provision 
scheme 


A scheme to secure a Capital Sum payable 
at death and a regular income over a period 
of years for dependants in the event of 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF 


A Most 
ATTRACTIVE SCHEME PROVIDING 


A SUM at DEATH — — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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early death, at a cost which is little more . 

i if : ed te 

than that of ordinary life assurance GU ARANTEED pate 
Example of Benefits Provided by the Scheme or 4 
£1.000 payable immediately upon INCOME inves! 

? proof of Death and, in addition, futur 

if death occur before age 60, FOR DEPENDENTS on or 

an income of ‘ ko 

| yielc 
| per Annum until the time when respe 
| £150 the age of 60 would have been best 
attained. be 
| egies PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE |f 
| 2. 2 ee ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION  |f eon 
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25-31, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. hold 


speal 
EQUITY & LAW 5 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY — 
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's Coronation year of 1902, the crown was 
ag from the coinages of subsequent years. . 
pissing twenty-five years, -however, its - issue -was 
* ed in 1927, when the silver coins and new designs 
introduced. Its issue is understood to; be due to 
jb reasons rather than:to any demand for the coin 
unit of currency. The present reign was the only 
° for centuries during which none had. been struck, 
i was decided to maintain the historic sequence. 











e crown enjoys a brief popularity at Christmas, 

-its dignity makes it a most imposing present, but 

speaking its place is now in the cabinets of 
aallectors rather than in the purses of the public. 


'1,000,000,000 Wirnprawn Corns. 
During recent years the work of the mint has been 
qatly increased owing to the complete recoinage of 
ry silver. In 1920 the Government, for reasons of 
decided to reduce the proportion of pure 










economy, 


















Insuran giver in our coins from 92.5 pér cent. to 50 per cent. 

* fate the whole of the pre-1920 coinage was therefore called 

Bi: i» and coms of the new alley issued instead. Some 

idea of the stupendous nature of the task will be seen 

fom the fact that during the past thirteen years some 

¢g0 millions of silver coin—about a thousand million 

OFF ice; ees of money—have been withdrawn. These have 

AM ‘. hen melted down, but as-one old coin contained enough 

Tom "fl iver to make almost two of the new, there has been a 

ty great surplus of silver. Much of this: has been used for 

Fn the manufacture of coins for foreign States. and the 
o7 remainder has been sold on the market. 

” In the early years. after 1920 the Mint-had great 

1 i! dificulty in finding a suitable alloy for the new. coinage. 

World, B The law compelled them to. use’ 50 per cent. silver but 

ations Me the selection of the metal for the other 50 per cent. was 

ree ket to the discretion of the Mint.—-Various experiments 

were made but the resultant coins were unsatisfactory. 

They discoloured rapidly and their appearance was far 

from pleasing. In 1927, however, an improved alloy was 

discovered, consisting of silver, copper, nickel and zine. 

___. § Although the coins made from this new alloy are much 






more pleasing than their predecessors, they still discolour 
to a certain extent. They assume a dull oxidised 
appearance. The Mint is so dissatisfied with its earlier 
experiments in the new 50-50 alloy that the coins con; 
cerned are now being withdrawn as the occasion permits. 
R. J. Martin. 









Endowment Assurances as 
Investments 


Boxusrs on life assurance policies are bound to bé 
affected by the general fall in interest rates. This has 
led to the assertion in some quarters that endowment 
assurances have ceased to be attractive as investments: 
Such a contention has no substantial justification: 
While the yield from life assurance policies, viewed as 
investments, may be less favourable in the immediate 
future than in the recent past, the decline in the yield 
on ordinary investments will be in still greater degree. 
Investment merits are comparative. Security and 
yield are the chief tests of an investment, and in both 
respects endowment assurances will compare well with the 
best investments available to the general public whilé 
they have special advantages of their own. 

The decline in the yield on Stock Exchange securities 
has already taken place and is absolute so far as pur- 
chasers are concerned ; that on life policies has yet to 
come. It may be deferred, and in any case will be 
gradual. It can never reach the ultimate dimensions of 
the general fall in interest rates, because of the existing 
oldings of securities giving a higher return. Normally 
speaking, when a claim occurs under a life policy, it is 
hot met by a sale of securities but out of current pre- 
mium and investment income. If this and claims just 
balanced each other, a life office would be little affected 
y changes in interest rates. 

AVERAGE Rater. 

Fortunately, life assurance undertakings are pro- 
Btessive and revenue usually exceeds outgoings. It is 
this excess for which new investments have to be found, 





























but its ratio to the volume of the existing fund is 
small, and consequently, if it is relatively less pro- 
ductive, the impression on the average rate of interest 
on old and new funds is slight. 

The fall in the average yield from a life fund will 
therefore lag behind the fall in general interest rates: 
From this it follows that in a period of falling interest. 
rates the comparative merits of endowment assurances 
will tend to increase rather than the reverse. Anyone 
effecting a life assurance policy now is, in a sense, buying 
at par a share in a fund with a yield above the ruling, 
rate of interest. , 

The permanency of a life assurance fund endues it 
with a peculiar stability. Not only is there the safety. 
of capital arising from the spread of investment over 
many classes of securities, but also a_ time-spread, 
smoothing out fluctuations in interest rates. Fluctua- 
tions in life assurance bonuses, provided no other 
disturbing element is present, range within narrower. 
limits than in interest rates. 


EFFECT OF DEPRECIATION. 


Security of capital is the first consideration in an 
investment. Unless the original capital remains intact 
no interest has been earned on an investment, or only. 
to the extent by which the interest exceeds the capital 
value that has vanished. If one receives £5 a year for 
five years from an investment of £100, and at the end 
of the five years the realizable value of the investment 
is £75, the real result is that one has simply been 
receiving back part of his capital. If that part has 
been spent, the capital deficiency is lost; if it has been 
reinvested, the capital is intact, but the act of restora 
tion has cancelled the interest return, so that it has, in 
fact, been nil. 

With a life assurance policy one is always certain 
of getting back his premiums, which are really capital, 
in full with something over. That something over is 
eompound interest.. The same thing cannot be said of 
ordinary investments—even the best of them. 

This point has an added importance at the present 
time. The fall in interest rates is due to a glut of 
money brought about by stagnation of trade. Bor- 
rowers, national, provincial, companies and individuals, 
have taken advantage of the position to revise old loans 
and to raise new ones on exceptionally favourable terms, 
As trade becomes active again, the surplus of capital 
will be absorbed, and as the demand for money grows 
interest rates will tighten up. The corollary of a fall 
in interest rates is a rise in capital values, and, con- 
versely, a rise in interest rates is attended by a fall in 
capital values. 

Quorations Hicn. 


First-class securities stand at very high levels. They 
may go still higher, but assuredly when trade improves 
their price will recede. Purchasers have to face this 
fact. Endowment assurances are not subject to this 
disability. They are not liable to depreciation. As 
regards security of capital, then, they are superior to 
any security quoted on the Stock Exchange. The best 
of these are, of course, British Government stocks. Let 
us see how endowment assurances compare with, say, 
War Loan 3} per cent. stock. ' 

At its present price of 101} the yield on War Loan, 
after deduction of income tax at 5s. in the £, is £2 11s. 9d: 
per cent. This is without taking into account stamp 
duty, brokerage or expense of any sort. A reaction in 
the price to 90 would wipe out more than four years’ 
interest. Can such a movement within such a period 
be deemed unlikely ? 

Nothing of the kind has to be feared in regard to an 
endowment assurance. No doubt need be entertained, 
so far as concerns first-class British life offices, about the 
sum assured bemg duly forthcoming on’maturity or 
previous death. The’ sum assured is more’ than thé 
total premiums paid, the surplus. representing the 
accumulated interest. In the case of policies par- 
ticipating in the profits, the accumulated interest will 
be increased by the addition of bonuses. Participating 


policies will show a higher rate of interest than those 
which do not carry the right to a share of the profits. 
As the amount of the bonuses is uncertain, the com- 
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parison must bé with ‘non-profit policies, ‘the’ amounts 
payable under which are definite. 
Income Tax REBATE. 

In the first place, allowance must -be made for the 
income tax rebate on premiums. This is at half the 
standard rate of tax, or equal-to 2s. 6d. in the £. - Every 
£1 of premium is thus in effect reduced to 17s. 6d. For 
a man aged 80 an annual premium of £2 10s. will assure 
a sum of £100 at the end of 30 years or at death, which- 
ever occurs first. This is not the lowest premium 
offered but an average specimen. Allowing for the 
income tax rebate, the sum payable on maturity repre- 
sents a net compound rate of interest of approximately 
£2 12s. 6d. per cent., or rather more than the net yield 
on War Loan 3} per cent. stock. 

Should death occur before the end of the 30 years the 
sum assured would be immediately payable in full, and 
the rate of interest would work out much larger. The 
chance of a man aged 30 dying before attaining age 60 
is considerable, so that the death benefit is of substantial 
value. 

‘or the next example let us take a different age and 
a different term. A man aged 35 can assure a sum of 
£100 at the end of 25 years or previous death for an 
annual premium of £3 4s. This, again, is an average 
specimen. Allowing for income tax rebate as before, 
the net compound rate of interest on the premiums up 
to the date of maturity works out at nearly £2 15s. per 
cent., as compared with the net yield of £2 11s. 9d. 
on War Loan 3} per cent. stock. 

Varying the age and endowment term again, we find 
that a man aged 40 can assure a sum of £100 at the end of 
20 years for an annual premium of £4 4s. On this basis, 
and taking due account of the income tax rebate, the net 
compound interest comes out at almost £2 17s. 6d. per 
cent., or £3 16s. 6d. per cent. gross. 

As a final example, let us take the case of a man aged 45 


and an endowment period of 15 years. The annual pre- | 


mium would be £6, The net compound interest is prac- 
tically equal to 3 per cent., or 4 per cent. gross. 


War Loan Yietp EXceepep, 

In each instance, the yield exceeds that afforded by 
War Loan 8} per cent. stock, and by a fair margin in the 
case of the endowment periods of shorter duration. By 
the main tests of security to capital and yield, endowment 
assurance can challenge comparison with the best Stock 
Exchange investment. Over and beyond these it has the 
special advantage of providing - protection against the 
financial consequences of death. As the maturing age in 
all of the examples given is 60, the probability of the 
sum assured having to be paid by the life office before the 
full period is considerable. Provision for this contin- 
gency absorbs an appreciable part of the premium. 

Owing to the large amount of the death benefit at incep- 
tion, the investment return on a non-profit endowment is 
less than on other forms of endowment assurances. If 
one is prepared to sacrifice a part of this protection 
during the earlier years of the endowment period, a 
guaranteed bonus policy will give a better investment 
return than the purely non-profit policies used for the 
examples above. 

A guaranteed bonus policy automatically increases 
cach year by a specified amount, This bonus addition is 
fixed and, unlike a participating policy, does not depend 
on the profits available. The original sum assured is less, 
for a similar premium, than under a non-profit policy, 
but as it is progressive while the non-profit sum is station- 
ary, it eventually produces the larger amount, and thus 
returns a higher rate of interest. 


DovusLE ENDOWMENT. 


A double endowment will show a still higher rate of 
interest. Under this form of policy the sum payable on 
survival is double that payable should death occur before 
the date of maturity. A smaller proportion of the pre- 
mium is therefore required to meet the death contingency, 
leaving a, bigger proportion available for investment 
necumulation, The greater the excess of the sum receiv- 
able by the policy holder over the total of his premiums, 
obviously the higher the interest yield, 





From what was said at the beginning of this attic ; 
may be assumed that the reduction in bonuses wilt 
slow process. Some offices may fare better than a 
according to the nature of their investments and - 
extent to which their holdings have escaped def, | 
conversion. Should bonuses not be reduced rman 
below the present scale, a with-profits-endowment , a 
ance will show a higher net compound interest retumtin 
any: policies of the foregoing classes with the = 
exception of the double endowment. oa 

What better medium is available for the accumulat) 
of capital? The interest yielded by an endowiney 
assurance is net, after deduction of income tax Th 
rate is really better than it looks, because it is calculated 
as if the investment of premium and the reinvestment f 
interest proceeded automatically, which, in practice A 
impossible: of attainment by a private individual, Te 
comparatively small sums usually involved, where privat 
persons are concerned, cannot readily be invested, ayj 
eften have tobe left lying idle until they reach » 
amount that is feasible to invest, thereby lowering the 
average interest return. 


EFFECTIVE RATE OF INTEREST, 


Further, there are various expenses in connexion With 
investment which reduce the actual rate of interey 
received by the individual investor. The calculated rate of 
interest yieldéd by an endowment assurance is the effective 
rate after all expenses and allowances, including Making 
good depreciation of capital. Reasons have already 
been adduced why a purchaser of fixed interest bearing 
securities at the present time has special reason to fear, 
loss of capital, An endowment assurance is free from suc 
a risk, 

If one has a large sum to invest, it can be utilized in the 
purchase of a single premium endowment maturing at any 
desired future date when the capital may be wanted. The 
policy-holder has no further trouble or anxiety about th 
investment of his money or the reinvestment of the 
interest. To the small investor the periodical premiun 
policy offers even more advantages. It can be closely 
adjusted to his needs. The-office will accept the exac 
amount he wishes to save or invest every year at interval 
convenient to himself. These sums, whether large o 
small, will be invested at compound interest without the 
policy-holder being bothered in the mattcr in the least, 


ENDOWMENT OPTIONS. 


The object of all investment is the provision of income, 
Most endowment policies offer various options on 
maturity. A common clause is that the sums payable 
under the policy can be taken by the policy-holder either 
in cash or in the form of an annuity, the exact amount o 
which is embodied in the contract. This is a valuable 
feature. What will be the position a number of year 
ahead cannot be foreseen. The clause guarantees the 
policy-holder a specified income on maturity, whatever 
the conditions may then be. When that event oceurs, I 
the policy moneys will purchase a larger annuity than the 
guaranteed one it will still be open to the policy-holder to 
elect to take cash and to use that cash in the purchase 
the larger annuity or in any way he pleases, 

Another alternative frequently offered te policy-holdes 
is to take the policy moneys in a series of instalment 
spread over a number of years instead of in a lump. Thes 
instalments are not subject to income tax. , If they ar 
larger than required for immediate purposes the surpli 
‘an be used in paying the premiums on a new endowmell 
policy maturing at the date when the instalments ceas: 
One office will continue, for a small extra premium, tle 
instalments until the death of the policy-holder. . Thes 
additional instalments, however, would be subject t 
income tax. 

A privilege more generally adopted on the other sit 


‘of the Atlantic than on this is to allow the sum assured t? 


remain on deposit with the assurance company, intert! 
being paid at slightly under the current rate being earned 
by the oflice concerned. 

Features of this kind are not possessed by any othet 


‘class of investments, 
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LONDON and 
MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1869 


LIFE, FIRE 
ACCIDENT 
BURGLARY 
MOTOR, ETC. 


Funds Exceed: £13,000,000 
Claims Paid Exceed: 


£14,000,000 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 





remium 





BROADCASTING & ASHRIDGE 


The Bonar Law College, 
Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. © 
Week-end Course on ' 
BROADCASTING AND PUBLIC OPINION. 
Friday, December 8th, to Monday, December 11th, 1933. 


Inrropucrory ADDRESS The Rt. Hon. The Viscount 
Bridgeman (Governor of the 





B.B.C.). 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BrRoAD- 
CASTING: Is ArriTuDE -T0 
THE Pusiic AND PoLitricaL 


The Lord Allen of Hurtwood 
(Member of the Central 
Council for Schools Broad- 
casting). 


Captain C. G. Graves, M.C. 
(Empire Service Director of 
the B.B.C.). 


THOUGHT 


EMPIRE AND JDoMINION Broap- 
CASTING 2 a ae 


Tre CONSTITUTION OF THE 
BrITISH BROADCASTING Cor- 
PORATON Professor Ernest Jarker, 
Litt.D., LL.D. (Professor of 
Political Science, Cambridge), 

BROADCASTING AND INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS ... Sir Charles Petrie, Bart., M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S.. (Foreign Editor 
of the English Review). 

Captain Ian Fraser, C.B.E, 
M.P. 

Inclusive Fee; £2 Os. Od. 


TALKING TO THE MICROPHONE ... 


The College, which was formerly the home of Queen Elizabeth, 
is situated in the middle of a magnificent park and gardens, and 
offers cvery recreational facility and all modern comforts. 
The 1934 Session begins in January and arrangements are being 
made to hold residential Courses of a week-end, week, and 
fortnight’s duration on. all important subjects of the day, 
Inclusive fees: Week-end, £2 0s. Od.; Week, £3 10s. Od.; 
Fortnight, £7 Os. Od. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, The Bonar 
Law College, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
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‘THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED. 


| (Incorporated in Japan.) Established 1880. 


| Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid - Yen 100,000,000 
| Reserve Fund . - . - . » 121,250,000 


| Head Office ‘i . és YOKOHAMA 


BRANCHES AT 
Alexandria, Batavia, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen 
(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, ankow, Harbin, 
Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los 
Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchang, New York, 
Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Samarang, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtau. | 














The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, 
issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on 
above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 

Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 





Lonpon Orrice: 
7 Bisuorscatr, Lonpon, E.C. 2. D. NOHARA, Manager. 
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To men in the fifties 
and sixties 
It is not generally realised | 
that for an annual premium 
of £46:12:6 a man aged 55 
next birthday can effect a Whole Life | 
Assurance of £1,000 with right to Bonuses | 
under the Distinctive System of 


The Scottish Provident Institution | 


Full particulars will be sent on application, 


London (City) Office 5 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. | 





LY, 


Funds exceed £23,000,000 














“ The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 
be paid at Death. 


ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 
Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and contiraing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, | 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. | 








FUNDS EXCEED - - £21,000,000. | 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The French Budgetary Crisis 


In spite of the fact that a greater and more intelligent 
interest is supposed to be taken nowadays by the general 
public in matters pertaining to finance, the fact remains 
that for the most part the mass of the community does 
not probe even the simplest problems very deeply. 
When, for example, reference is frequently made to 
the desirability of bankers using “their” resources 
more freely in stimulating industry, few people seem to 
realize that it is really not the bankers’ resources, but 
the resources of the public which it is suggested should 
be used in a certain manner. And similarly when there 
is agitation that the Government of a country’ should 
spend in this or that direction, whether for army and 
navy or for social services, it is too often forgotten 
that it is the taxpayers’ money all the time whichis 
being expended, and that a deficit in the Budget means 
that the taxpayer is finally ealled upon to make good 
the deficiency. As regards our own national finances, 
this imperfect realization by the public of the truth 
I have just mentioned is demonstrated almost every 
year when during February Parliament is discussing 
the Estimates of Revenue for the new year. These 
estimates when finally approved constitute the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s figure on which he has to 
base his Budget Estimates. That is to say, when the 
expenditure estimates have once been passed by the 
House of Commons the only task which remains for 
him is to frame his Estimates of Receipts on lines which 
will ensure a Budget surplus. If the Expenditure esti- 
mates, as passed by Parliament, exceed the total of 
what can fairly be estimated from Revenue on the 
existing basis of taxation then the Chancellor has to 
determine in what directions he can increase existing 
or impose new taxation so as to secure a surplus. 

~ Yet it is not until within a week or two of Budget day 
that the public becomes at all interested in the national 
finances when the question of an increase or a decrease 
in taxation forms the prominent “story” on the 
leading pages of the newspapers. A moment’s thought 
however, will show that if it were realized that the 
national expenditure simply represented expenditure 
by the public the interest and concern would be expressed 
long before Budget day, and would be centred upon 
the question of whether the ‘estimate of expenditure 
placed before Parliament in ‘February was or was not 
of a sufficiently restrained character. 

Bupcet DeEricits. 

IT am led to make these somewhat trite remarks by 
the fact that in France we are witnessing a severe political 
crisis mainly arising out of a huge budget deficit, while 
in the United States the colossal Budget deficits consti- 
tute at least one of the forces driving on the President 
and Congress to consider the question whether inflation 
of the currency and a devaluation of the dollar may not 
be the only way out of the impasse presented by these 
budget deficits and by the appalling debtor position 
throughout the United States. Yet if the situation 
be fairly examined it will be found that in both France 
and the United States excessive expenditure on the 
part of the Governments is largely responsible for 
the present crisis and chaos, just as two years ago 
Great Britain passed through a financial and _ political 
crisis as a result of unsound budgeting. 

In an article which appears elsewhere in the Financial 


Supplement I have made some special reference to the | 
crisis in the United States and to the interest which is | 
taken in the ultimate outcome of the Roosevelt experi- ; 


ment, but although there may be a similarity in the 
two crises in the. sense of their connexion with budget 


deficits, there are points in the French situation which | 


are peculiar in themselves and which call for special 
comment. 


America as a matter of policy departed from the gold 
standard a few months ago, and although there is much 
talk of inflation and an ultimate devaluation’ of the 


It must be remembered that in considering | 
the Freneh financial crisis, as affecting the value of the . 
frane, there is at least -ene vital distinction between ; 
the position of the dollar and that of the franc. Although | 


[October 27, 1933 
' a 
‘dollar, no such devaluation has at present taken 

In France, however, some few years ago the fran 
; severely devalued so that as expressed in other : 

currencies it was reduced to one-fifth of its former Ly 

and foreigners who held frane securities suffered on ty 
in consequence. Before this devaluation thee erely 

‘been a severe flight from the franc, a movement had 

reached its height in panicky fashion during the’ bij 

iod of a Socialist ministry. Such was the fright pve 

perio ry. Such was the fright piven j, 

the French people, however, that when M. Poin 

command of the situation he was able at last not op} to 
, impose taxation in Spartan fashion to balance th 

Budget but was enabled to tighten up the system 4 

collection so as to prevent evasion, For, unfortunately the 

evasion of taxation in. France has been a commonplace 
almost for generations, and the point has to be note 
because it reflects certain tendencies in the French nationg| 

‘character which have a close bearing upon the financig} 

position of the country. 

Frencu Turirr anp TENActTry. 

The thrifty character of the French people is proverbial, 
but possibly by very reason of this virtue—for it js g 
virtue—the French taxpayer clings to his savings with 
a tenacity which is embarrassing to the French Exchequer 
and I think is also detrimental to the real growth of 
the financial power of France, while it is certainly detr. 
mental to the great wealth of France being made available 
for financing development in other countries. The position 
in France, indeed, is a most curious and, in a sensé, a 
contradictory one. ‘Few people are more patriotic than 
the French when it becomes a question of fighting for 
their country; yet few nationals are so ready to fly 
from their currency when there is any danger of its depre. 
ciating in value. Moreover, when it comes to a question, ag 
it has done this week, of accepting a certain amount of 
extra taxation to meet a Budget deficit, which if not met 
must endanger the position of French currency, the narrow 
view is taken and a Government which, so far as may be 
judged, has deserved well of Frenchmen, is thrown over 
even at the risk of French currency being weakened ata 
moment when other forces such as those observable 
in the United States are threatening gold standards 
all over the world. This same reluctance on the part 
ef French holders of savings to place their resource 
at the disposal of their own National Exchequer in 4 
time of emergency is also displayed in the great hoarding 
movement which has been going on in France for years 
past, and which in its turn has been among the influences 
which have impeded-the free working of international 
credit and, therefore, of international trade during 
the post-War years. In the great devaluation of French 
currency of a few years back, to which I have already 
referred, French as well as foreign investors, of course, 
suffered greatly, and M. Daladier has himself declared 
quite recently that the life of any French Government 
which declared in favour of a departure from gold anda 
further devaluation of the franc would be of brief duration. 
And yet the fact remains that when the facts were placed 
this week before the French Chamber and the danger 
attaching to the franc from an unbalanced Budget wer 
clearly demonstrated, the Socialists in the Chamber 
nevertheless negatived the taxation proposals, preferring 

' apparently, to take the risk of the effect upon French 
currency. 





Lo¥ALTY TO THE FRANC. 

Nevertheless, and unless some further action by. the 
United States should render impossible, for the time being 
the retention of the gold standard by any country, 1 am 

' inclined to think that sooner or later the French peopl 
will consent to taxation proposals which may be necessaly 
to balance the Budget and preserve the franc, though 
unfortunately the position in that respect is prejudiced 
' a little by the fact that many Frenchmen, apprehending 
' the Budget crisis, had probably already placed some al 
their france resources outside of France. If, howevet, 
fears as to the safety of the franc were to be such as t0 
involve a fresh flight from French currency, I believt 
that the underlying patriotism of French nationab 
would come to the rescue and that, given strong leader 
ship, we should once more see a balanced Budget ™ 
France and a continued adherence to the gold standart, 


~~ (Continued on~page viii.) 
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A Mordan 
“ Everpoint ” 
Pencil has 
individuality. 
— To a Jeweller 
or Silversmith it is as the hall-mark 
in Gold and Silver. When you give 
a Mordan Pencil you give the finest 
pencil that money can buy. 
Model shown (No. 842) is the famous Gold 
“Drop-Action”” Pencil. The Patented action 
gives absolute rigidity. Price: Plain 85/-, 
Engine-turned 90/- ; Silver—Plain 12/6, 
Engine-turned 15/-. 


in 


Many exquisite styles from 2s. 6d. 
LONDON MADE. 
Of Stationers and Jewellers. Sole Distributors : 


L. G. SLOAN, LTD. 
41 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








The Q-RAY Compress 


relieves 


RHEUMATISM, LUMBACO, SCIATICA, ET. 


Used by over 200 Hospitals. 2,000 Doctors; 
over 130,000 sold. Each Compress guaranteed. 


Write or call: 


RADIUM ELECTRIC Ltd., 24 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1 


Demonstrations free daily. Come and be convinced. 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund dea £ 2.475.000 
Currency Reserve ... aie oe pe an hi £ 2.000.000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, Deposits for fixed periods received. 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ? bd 99 35 
£41 es ey ep 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. < 


No commission. 


No shareholders. 





‘BLACKWOOD’ 
NOVEMBER. 


The Bat-Artist. 


Yorick of the Tavern Yard. 
By Robert H. Hill. 


By Rambla. 
By Shalimar. 


By Forepoint Severn. 


Jottings from a Jeng. 
The Unforgivable Sin. 
With the French Army, 1932. 


By Bernard Fergusson. 
By John Guinan. 


The Scythe Bearer. 
Maga’s Log. Hic et ubique. 
I. Maid-of-all-work. 
II. Visitors to the Saltees. 
Ill. Uncharted Waters. 


By Eutychus. 
By Jay. 
By Ho Lao-Yeh. 


Abroad can have 


Subscribers both at Home and 
monthly for 


‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ sent by post 
30s. yearly, or 15s. for six months. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 












peacefully 
all through the night 


by taking a 
cup of 





The warm, easily digestible beverage attracts blood to the 
digestive organs, relieves the brain and soothes the nerves. 
It also gives comfort to the stomach by neutralising acidity. 


It tins at 2/1, 4/- and 7/6, of all chemists. 
Send 3d. in stamps for a 3 Ib. trial sample to 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 37 Lombard Street, LONDON, E.C. 3 


a 





£10,000 IN DEBT 


PLEASE HELP 
The 


| NEW ‘‘ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


TO PAY OFF THIS BALANCE OF THE COST 
OF FIITING OUT OF SHIP, ETC. 

This truly great work of training poor Boys 

for the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine 


MUST BE CARRIED ON 


12,650 Boys were trained in the old ‘‘Arethusa”’ Training 
Ship for the Sea Services. The new “Arethusa’’ must 
beat this fine record. 


PLEASE SEND A DONATION TO-DAY 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & ** ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


ounded 1843) 























164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 606.) 
for it must be remembered that while the French Budget 
deficit is large (about £75,000,000), the holding of gold 
by the Bank of France is somewhere about £1,000,000,000 
on the present basis of the sterling exchange. 
Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


UNSETTLED MARKETS. 
Tue influences operating upon the stock markets are still 
international rather than domestic. A week ago I had 
to report the extent to which markets had been disturbed 
by the Hitler bombshell. The actual disturbance was com- 
paratively short lived, though an atmosphere of caution 
remained. During the last few days, however, further 
disturbing influences have arisen in the shape of the defeat 
of the French Government with a consequent decline in 
the france, while fresh confusion has been imparted to the 
situation as a whole by President Roosevelt’s: broadcast 
speech. which conveyed the impression that Washington 
intentionally or otherwise is drifting towards further inflation 
of the ourrency. This impression has created uneasineéss 
in banking circles, but has stimulated speculation in Wall 
Street and in London both in commodities and American 
securities, the stimulus being increased by a _ recognition 
of the possibility of America securing large trade orders 
from Soviet Russia. ‘These are factors which might easily 
make for a further early rise in commodity prices, and for 
some increased industrial activity in America without 
necessarily bringing about a really sound industrial revival 
in the States, but the speculator takes short views and does 
not contemplate too closely what may or may not be the 
result of any unsound currency measures. 
* * * * 
BETTER TRADE FIGURES. 

The Trade figures for September were equal to the best 
expectations, both imports and exports showing a substantial 
increase, while a good feature was the fact that the increase 
in exports as compared with September last year was dis- 
tinctly larger than the rise in imports. Consequently, the 
actual balance of trade was better, the visible adverse balance 
of £22,173,000 being about £3,000,000 less than for the same 
month in last year and more than £12,000,000 less than in 
September 1931. For the first nine months of the present 
year the total excess of imports over exports was £182,000,000, 
as compared with £210,000,000 for the first nine months of 
last year, while as compared with the first nine months of 
1931 the visible adverse trade balance showed a reduction of 
nearly £100,000,000. On the other hand, and especially as 
compared with 1931, it has to be remembered that there has 
probably been a considerable decrease in. our invisible exports 
as expressed in the interest on our Oversea investments, 

% * * * 
IMPERIAL ATRWAYS. 

The profit statement of Imperial Airways for the financial 
year of the company up to March 31st last is a distinctly 
good one. For. the previous year the net profit was only just 
over £10,000, but this is now swollen to nearly £53,000, not- 
withstanding the fact that a sum of £171,000 was appro- 
priated for obsolescence, whereas in the previous year the 
amount was only £102,000. The dividend is being increased 
from 3 to. 5 per cent. with a small increase in the balance 
earried forward. Moreover, the statement also gives abundant 
signs of the increasing popularity of the service, the miles 
flown during the year having increased by 333,719 to 
1,933,871. F 

: * * * 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL CHAIRMANSHIP, 

The regret with which the directors of the National Pro- 
vincial Bank have announced that owing to his state of 
health Sir Harry Goschen has retired from the chairmanship 
of the bank has been shared by a very large circle in the 
City where Sir Harry Goschen’s inestimable personal qualities 
and his great abilities are universally recognized. No 
intimation having been made to the contrary, it is assumed, 
however, that Sir Harry Goschen’s health will permit his 
retaining his seat on the Board of the National Provincial, 
and the directors of that institution have now appointed 
Mr. Colin F. Campbell, who has held the position of Acting 
Chairman since Sir Harry Goschen’s illness, as Chairman 
of the bank. This appointment is both an interesting and 
a good one, Mr. Campbell being a man of wide experience. 
He recently resigned his position as Governor of the London 
Assurance to fill the position of Acting Chairman of the 
National Provincial during Sir Harry Goschen’s illness, but 
at the present time he is Chairman of Alexanders Discount 
Company and of. British Combined Investors Trust, while 
he is Chairman of Telegraph Construction and Maintenance 
Company, and is on the boards of the Chartered Bank of 
India and the P. and O, Banking Corporation, A. W. K. 


[October 27, 1933 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 


By XANTHIPPE 
(23, 5 rev., 16 dn., 14 dn., 4, and 38 rev. form a quotation 


y] 


. : ‘ : from dn) 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct Solution: of ps 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword of this wey 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will tee” 
noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner will be published in our next or bly 





































































































tasue,| 
1 2 3 4 
1l 12 13 14 
15 16 iT 
18 19 20 al 
22 23 24 25 | 
26 | 27 28 29 139 
31 | 32 ie 34 
35 | | | 36 | 31 
38 | | | 39 
ACROSS 3. The anchorite has lost hi 
tea. 
1. Little Johnny associated 6. Snake of fiction. 
with Dr. Syntax. 7. Our author behaved mon 


8. The poet non. this. 





11. Well-known literary initials. 8. Our author’s tipple. 

13. She’s lost her garb, o! 9. With 34, on the Adriatic, 

14. Something like. 10. The “ more shinned against 

15. Mock. than shining ”’ footballers 

16. Indian Empire in a mix-up. sore spot. 

17. Boat or disease in brief. 12. Sometimes synonymoy 

18. Confusion in an Italian city. with 35. : i 

19. Nova Scotia has left the 19, Two dons with but a singl 
tapestry. hat makes his title. 

22. With 36, altars in Rome. 20. I ask for confirmation ;— 

24. Rev., Sebastopol feature. out, 

25. With 29, a singular drop- 9], Decamp in the Medite. 
ping-place. ranean. 

26. Such language is seldom 97, Rey., often sought by MPs 
heard in the House of 28. Rev., Mata. " 
Commons. ; 30. English painter. 

31. A pimple when in the heart . 32, One way of sending you 
of 25 rev. . luggage. : 

32. Curtailed character of Irish 33, Jane has lost a letter, but 
legend. it’s all my optic. 

34. Wot cheer,- 

35. A duchess was in fiction. SOLUTION TO 

36. Not Laurence. CROSSWORD No. 56, 

37. Probably did not enjoy 
being elevated to his lofty 
position. 

39. Author for boys of all ages. 

DOWN 
1. SLFH QUACC. 
2. Tail it with its head to 





discover what’s to be done. 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK. 


The winner of Crossword No. 56 is Mr. Herbert Ashley, 
Cleeve Cottage, West Byfleet, Surrey. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“ THe SPECTATOR,” OCTOBER 26TH, 1833. 


We understand that the house of Baring, Brothers, are fitting 
out a vessel for the China trade, and that it is to be manned by 
sailors who will consent to be deprived of all spirituous liquors 
during the voyage. They are to be plentifully supplied with 
coffee and other articles necessary to their.comfort. The vest 
itself is built on a new principle, the result of which will be to enable 
t to carry more tea than any other vessel of equal size in existent 
. .. What an innovation is here proposed. A sailor without grog: 
The wooden walls of Old England are in danger. Poor Jack ! thot 
wilt dwindle down to a sober, steady, rational creature, with 
reflection and forethought ; given to save money, and doing duty 
without the stimulus of flogging. What would Tom D1BDIN 5%; 
could he lift his head out of his grave and sce the change effected 
by the “March of Intellect?” A merchant-ship one va 
temperance society’! And who knows how soon the contagion may 
spread to the Navy ? for since “liberal principles” are making 
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their way into the administration, even the Lords of the Admiralty 


may be infected, 
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oH 
‘il WALPOLE 
sayS: 


thy is not enough; 
yatta duty and mine 
give practical aid. see 
The Cancer Hospital is 
hing work of -which - the 
Nation should be proud. 
is fighting this disease 
ying to establish its 
cause and discover a cure 
_providing beds for 
tients and keeping those J 
who are inoperable free Every scientific advance—every aid 
ue ‘ee - to real efficiency Is installed in pursuit 
from pain. ask my ‘9 ale 
of one great aim—relief, care and 
aders to send what they cure of those afflicted with Cancer. 
re 
unto theSecretary. There Poor patients are admitted free, and 
t besno faltermg now, #4 number of beds are provided for 
sh just round advanced cases who often remain for 
with success Just r life. 
the comer. WILL YOU THERE IS A BANK OVER- 
posT YOUR CONTRIBU- DRAFT OF £40,000. Will you 


3 lost his TION TO-DAY FOR please do your share towards the 


conquest of Cancer by sending a 


HUMANITY’S SAKE ? Gift to the Secretary. 


ved ° 
mon a 
ec If any difficulty 
riati in obtaining 
~ “ €OURTINE ” 


1 against LININGS, write 


; > lirect to the 
otballer Ml toa fa fhe 
j € G UR of “oe 

nymow ( td., 16 Sk ar- 
FREE ) tin’s - le - Grand, 

a singh B FULHAM RD. LONDON, S.W.3 London, E.C.1. GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK, 
‘ Bankers: Coutts & C€o., 440 Strand, London, W.C. 2 











WHEREVER YOU HANG YOUR COAT 


N public places, a worn coat lining 
becomes very obvious—and embarrassing. 
The surestiand easiest way to retain smart- 
ness is always to insist on “ COURTINE™ 
LININGS—woven by -COURTAULDS, and 
guaranteed to give long and perfect wear. 
Their extreme smoothness ensures the 
garment slipping on and off easily and 
setting well. Ask your Tailor ! 
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re NEW 
~ SELF-LOCKING LID. . 


preserves the tobacco in 
its original freshness and 


retains the unique flavour 


= op Blo 


a 2/9 Cine Virginia 
1. | CUT PLUG 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. GBI2LA 
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| may al- 
ter, convention 


widen, fashion 





change its mind 
— but so long as evening dress is worn, corded 
silk will remain above reproach. A collapsible 
opera hat by Scotts is made for forty shillings. 


*% There is a certain vogue for soft black felts for 
evening wear. These hats signed by Scotts begin at 


twenty-seven and Sixpence 





BY APPOINTMENT 


The Hatters 


x OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 





























2,000 patients weekly 


attend our two dispensaries. Very many of them are 
poor and needy slum children. No patient is eligible 
for benefits under any Sickness Insurance Scheme. 


5 Doctors and 
2 Dispensers are 
employed 
constantly. 








Slums abound in 
all the districts in 
which the Mission’s 
workers live and 
labour. The “home 
life” of the very 








poor is most detri- 


to health. 


HELP IN TIME OF NEED 


mental 
This Medical work must be maintained. 


Please send a generous contribution to the 
Rev. Percy Ineson,, Supt., 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 
London, E. 1. 





ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE ’UN 
will be grateful 
for your response. 


“THE EAST END STAR,” the monthly magazine 
of the Mission, sent free on application. Full of 
fascinating articles and pictures of East End life. 
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GRATITUDE FOR 


SIGHT 
The 
‘MCORFIELDS' 


Extension, now in course of construction, affords 

an unique opportunity for a donor to name a 

section as a permanent record of gratitude for 
the gift of sight. 


£21,000 STILL NEEDED 


Will anyone interested please write to 
the Secretary for further particulars ? 








Moorfields Eye 


City Road 
Hospital 


London, E.C.1 
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Ant! iseptic. ; 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


dine. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 


74% for 26 5 and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London; W.C. 1, with remittance 
. to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 





————— 
PERSONAL 





pt ere 2 . . : 
RS interested in international affairs and in 

ee motion of international friendship are 
‘ited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 

roe Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 

organization. 

pn ne ee as * > 
sYCHE.—How to find it and use its powers. Free 

P Jessons.—HARDCASTLE, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex. 








0 RELATIVES. 





Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions. —GROSVENOR HOUSE NURSING HOME, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. ‘Tel.: Byron 2495, 








—_—————— 


MEDICAL 





en 
YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
y tion. Guaranteed. Free Bocklet.—T. 8S. HEATON, 

M.PS., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
Disease. (Est. in Queen Sq., W.C.1, 1867). Offices, 

107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—SYANLEY SMITH, Sec. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





PPLICATIONS are invited by November 21st for the 
A post of SENIOR ASSISTANT to the Principal of 
the Yorkshire Secretarial Training School, Leeds. Secre- 
tarial Training essential, teaching experience and Univer- 
sity degree desirable. Salary £200. Apply for application 
form and particulars of duties to THE PRINCIPAL, York- 
shire Secretarial Training School, 18 Blenheim Terr., 

s, 2. 


_ 
HEAD-M AST ER. 


A Head-master is required who must be‘a graduate— 
— humbers are over 300. Stipend according to 
Notts. County scale, £670 to £870, subject to deduction 
under the Teachers’ Superannuation and National 
Economy Acts. Modern buildings with Head-master’s 
residence. 

Application, which should state the earliest date the 
applicant can take up duties, to be made not later than 
November 17th, 1933. 

Application forms and full particulars may be obtained 


mn) 
FRANK ARMSTRONG, Solicitor, 
Clerk to the Governors, 








ELIZABETH’S E 
FOR BOYS AT M 





NDOWED SCHOOLS 
NSFIELD. 


Mansfield. 








LECTURES 





INIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Creighton Lecture, entitled ‘‘ THE BYZANTINE 
IMPERIAL IDEAL,” will be given by PROF. NORMAN 

. BAYNES, F.B.A. (Professor of Byzantine History in 
the University) at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Strand, W.C. 2), on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 31st, at 
6.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by The Rev. Canon 
Professor Claude Jenkins, D.D., M.A., F.8.A. (Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University). 

A Course of Four Lectures on ** THE RULE OF THE 
ARMY IN IMPERIAL DEFENCE, AND ITS 
TRAINING,” will be given by MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR HUGH ELLES, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 
DS.0, (late Director of Military Training at the War 
Office), at KING’S COLI 2, LONDON (Strand, 
W.C. 2), on FRIDAYS, NOVEMBER 3rd, 10th, 17th 
and 24th, at 5 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will 
be taken by General Sir A. Montgomery-Massingberd, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., A.D.C. (Chief of the Imperial General 


Btaif). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 


is 








A Course of Three Lectures on ‘‘ GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS, 
1815-30,”" will be given by PROF. H. T. COLEN- 
BRANDER (Professor of History in the University 
of Leiden) at BEDFORD COLLEGE (Regent’s Park, 
N.W.1) on NOVEMBER 7th; 8th and 9th at 5.15 p.m. 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Sir 
Richard Lodge, M.A. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHTFUL 

CRUISING LINER WITH LATEST IM- 

PROVEMENTS ENSURING UTMOST 
STEADINESS AT SEA 


DEC.18 for19 DAYS 


INCLUSIVE FARE FROM 
32 GNS. 


From Southampton to Casablanca, 
Las Palmas, Teneriffe, Dakar, Madeira, 


Lisbon. 
For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; 40 St. Mary Axe, 
EC.3; Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Pa-'s and all Principal Agents. 


CVS—344 








GARDENING 





ENTLEY’S Encyclopaedic Catalogue (1933-34) con- 
B tains all your garden needs. Send for free copy.— 
JOSEPH BENTLEY, Ltp., Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 





ART EXHIBITIONS 





TEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 

PS 84th Exhibition. 

SUFFOLK STREET GALLERIES, 6} Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East. Daily, 10-5. Is. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.&J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, } Tel.; Mansion House 5053. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 
Cnairman:—The Rt. Hon. the LorD GisBorovuGH, 
Public School for Girls Resident. 

Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic, 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Entrance Scholarship, Exhibitions, &c. Heated 
Swimming Bath.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Kiding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for tue University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-£1380 p.a, 





U E E N 8 Ww oO a) D 
HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
¥UBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WILH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Se., F.B.A. 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully equipped 
School buildings. Separate Sanatorium. Swimming 
Bath. Gymnasium. School Chapel. Preparation for ail 
Public Examinations. Kntrance and Leaving Scholar- 
ships. kasy access London. 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD MISTRESS, 





YT. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON, 
S SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church); 
recognized by Board of Kducation ; warm climate ; sea 
batning: good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75; Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 





YT. HELEN'S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
S Cockermouth, Entrance scholarships available. 





HE LAURELS, Rugby.—Boarding School for Girls : 

recognized by the Board of Kducation. Highly 

qualified statf, Kxecellent health and games record, 
individual care. Scholarships available. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 





| ger O'SHAUGHNESSY, B.A. (Oxon.), 49 
“4 Victoria Street, London, S8.W.1.—Literary and 
academic typewriting transcriptions from obscure or 
imperfect manuscripts. Victoria 5132. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully<promptlyexecuted. 
_AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MACFPARLANKE(C), 44EldertonRd. Westcliff-on-Sea, 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


I YRICS set to music. Composers’ MSS. revised. 
4 Advice free.—CARRINGTON, Briggs, Leven, Yorks. 





N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
4 is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
3y inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., lls. 6d. 
Complete price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 

108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 





YHETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. In 
S quarters at 1s. per lb. for hindquarters, 10d. per Ib 
for forequarters, sides and whole carcases at 10d. per Ib. 
All carr. pd. per par. post. Despatched on Wed. and 
Mon.—T. M. ADIZ & SONS, Voe, Shetland. 





income in 


\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second 
spare REGENT 


time. Send for free booklet. 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85»), Palace Gate, W. 8. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
£ SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or smal! quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
« Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cont, . 





FOR SALE 





LUTHNER PIANOS. — Second-hand Instrument, 

re-conditioned as new, may be purchased for cash 

or by small monthly payments. TEN YEARS 
GUARANTEE given. Sig td to BLUTHNER & Co., LTD., 
17/21 Wigmore Street, W.1. ‘Phone; Langham 1423. 








_ MISCELLANEOUS 





&c., always in stock. weed tterns free on 


Dee, EGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
equest.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of 7'he ge epaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach Zhe Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
73% for 26 and 10% for 52. 


FURS & FUR COATS 
OF QUALITY, ALSO COATS & GOWNS 


Pay by small amounts that will pass unnoticed in your 
monthly expenditure. Write for Catalogue to 
Dept. W.F.V. 
SMARTWEAR LTD., 
263-271 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 





W.1. 





IKE a LADY’S CARESS” is a shave with the 
BALL RAZOR (Patent No. 394,136). Price 12s. 6d. 
—aAgents, Salomonsen & Co., 6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C, 3. 








OTTERY—HANDPAINTED.—Delightful deco ra- 
tion. Coloured illustrated catalogue free. — 


RAINBOW PoTTERY (Dept. “8,’’), Lindfield, Sussex. 








WINTER TOURS 
SOUTH AFRICA 


65 DAYS FOR 80 GNS. 


FIRST-CLASS. 
SAILINGS FROM LONDON 


s.s. CITY OF LONDON -_ - DEC. 16 
s.s. CITY OF CANTERBURY DEC. 30 
s.s. CITY OF NAGPUR- - JAN. 13 


Steamers designed, constructed and 
compe’ for tropical _ conditions. 
outside cabins and perfect service. 


NO HOTEL EXPENSES. 


Fare includes residence on board at all ports, 
_ Optional shore excursions at moderate cost. 


For illustrated Brochure, etc., apply 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL S.S. €0., LTD., 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Tel.: Ave, 9340; or usual Travel Agents. 




















BOARD RESIDENCE 


es 
ISS SPIVEY, Alveston Cottage, Tiddingto, 
Stratford-on-Avon (’Phone 493), wie he om 
manent boarder at moderate charges. Special 
to diet, regimen, &c. Garage and all modern convene 





=| ( 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUvsrs ya 
No. 
—— 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIR’ 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h, & ; Pape 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. ri ‘R. AG 
Illd. Guide from J. IT, CULLEY, Manager, 3 





ey 


ASTBOURNE.— ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. "Phone 31), 


| 


DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL—y, 
Crescent. Tgms: ‘‘Melcrest,’”’ Edinburgh. Tel, 207,501, 








ny 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 979 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 136, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physiciang 











EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
tree. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 





INTER UNDERWEAR—LOWER THAN ANY 
Vy E ,ES.—Send post card for Illus. 
Catalogue and FREE PATTERNS of lovely ‘‘ B-P” 
Underwear. Only sold direct-by-post from Makers. 
Cuts out middlemen’s profits. Saves you Shillings in 
the £. Prices lowest-ever, in spite of sensational rise in 
wool.—Pure Wool, or Mixtures. Beautifully soft, silky, 
wari, hard-wearing. Any style, any size; for Women, 
Children, Men, Out-sizes a speciality, GUARANTEED 
against shrinkage. Complete satisfaction, or money 
refunded. Free Patch Service.—Write to Birkett 
& PHILurs, Lrp, (Dept. 8.), Union Road, Nottingham 











ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT from the 
Shetlands. Ali kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for 
you by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetland 
wool. Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortable. 
The newest, most fashionable styles, plain, or in famous 
“Fair Isle” patterns. At Shetland prices, far less than 
shop prices.—Write for Free Illustrated Booklet and 
Wool Colour Card.—WM. D. JOHNSON, 5.355 Mid-Yell, 
Shetlands, 


HOLIDAY RESORTS 





A PLACE in the Sun is assured if you reside, take 
i holiday or recuperate, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
which had 844 hours’ sunshine in three months this year, 
more than any other place in England. Write for 





particulars to TOWN CLERK, Town Hall. 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 


vit for veeeg: e List (3d. post post free) of 180 INNS and 
OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFR a HOUSE ASSOCI ATION, 


P. BEB. as L1p., St. Gzonox’s Hovse, 193 ReGeyr 
STREET, W. 





YURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country quarters, 
~ situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.—Apply for 
list ‘'S.,”’ stating requirements, to “ SuRREY Trust,” 
53 High "Street, Guildford, England. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hote 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655, 





W"tre to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakiast, 





Ss. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s, 64d. or 
2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





Tit TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPEcTaTOR’s Recommended List. In order to 

ive wider publicity to their establishments, the following 

ave subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 

—PULTENEY. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE., 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—HOLLY WOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean) —TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Dencgal).—GREAT NORTHERN 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA, 
CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR, 

—BULL. 

—GARDEN HOUSE. 

UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 








COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 


CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—_CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA. —THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH, 
—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.)—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HINDHEAD.—MOORLAND’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire), — LAKE 
VYRNWY. ; 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon)—ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C.1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell 8t., W.C.1. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row,W.C.1 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO, 





‘ 











MATLOCK, 





MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. REGENNA CASTLE, 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMs. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK. , Weston 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST, 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.).—HUNT LY, BISHOPSTEIG NTO" 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—LINKS. 

—PALACE. 

—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 
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